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Art. I. Journal of the Proceedings of the late Embassy to China ; 
comprizing a correct Narrative of the public Transactions of 
the Embassy, of the Voyage to and from China, and of the 
Journey from the Mouth of the Pei-ho, to the Return to Canton. 
Interspersed with Observations on the Face of the Country, the 
Polity, moral Character, and Manners of the Chinese Nation. 
The whole illustrated by Maps and Drawings. By Henry Ellis, 
third Commissioner in the Embassy. 4to. pp. 526. with 11 
Plates and Maps. 21. 2s. Boards. Murray. 1817. 


Art. II, Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty's late Ship Alceste, 
to the Yellow Sea, along the Coast of Corea, and through its 
numerous hitherto undiscovered Islands, to the Island of Lew- 
Chew; with an Account of her Shipwreck in the Straits of 
Gaspar. By John M‘Leod, Surgeon of the Alceste. 8vo. 
pp. 288. and Five Plates. 12s. Boards. Murray. 1817. 


6 Rae's two works now before us comprize the most authentic 
documents that have been published relative to the late 
unsuccessful British embassy to the court of Pekin.* The 
former, by Mr. Ellis, claims something of an official character, 
but might be supposed to be the production of a young man, or 
at least of no very experienced writer or wily politician, judgin 
from the general style of the composition, and the Saeieamal 
openness of communication in which he indulges on points 
that are usually considered as high matters, not wantonly 
to be proclaimed to vulgar ears. As a traveller, however, he 
has higher claims to. experience, having before acted in a 
public capacity in the Persian embassy. His book is written 
in the form of a journal, which occasionally renders it rather 
tedious: but it has apparently the merit of a faithful narrative 
of what the author saw, and bears the record of the feelings 
suggested by his successive observations. The smaller volume, 
containing the account of the voyage of the Alceste frigate, 
which conveyed the Ambassador and his suite, is a plain story 
told in plain language, from the pen of the surgeon attached 





* A third account, we believe, has been advertised by Mr. Abel, 
ae soe to the Ambassador. 
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%o the ship. The subject of his narrative would probably 
have proved rather barren of incident, had not the Captain, 
during the stay of the Embassy on the Chinese continent, 
touched at some places that were little, if at all, known to 
Europeans; and had not the vessel, by being wrecked in its 
return to the Indian seas, consigned its crew to temporary 
but ‘severe sufferings of danger and distress, which never fail 
to interest the compassionate and the curious. 

We propose to lay before our readers a brief view of so 
much: of this latter volume as to furnish the detail of events 
previous to the re-embarkation of the Embassy, before we 
touch on the work of Mr.-Ellis; and we shall reserve the 
final part, relating to the loss of the Alceste, to the con- 
clusion of our article. 

The vexatious impositions of the local authorities at Canton 
having thrown many impediments in the way of trade, it 
was resolved by our Government, at the suggestion of the 
Court of Directors of the KMast-India Company, to send a new 
embassy to the Chinese capital. Lord Amherst, who had 
lately acted in a diplomatic capacity at Palermo, was selected 
for the office of Ambassador: Sir George Staunton, from his 
local knowlege, bore the rank of second Commissioner, but 
did not join the expedition until it reached the China seas; 
and Mr. Ellis, the author of the larger work, accompanied it 
as third Commissioner, with dormant powers to act in the 
room of the first if any accident deprived the embassy of 
his services. It seems scarcely necessary for us to mention 
‘the names of the other persons attached, as they occupy no 
‘very prominent part in the narrative. Lord Amherst’s son 
‘filled the nominal place of page to his father; and Mr. Mor- 
rison, an able interpreter, (with four others,) joined the party 
at the same time and place with Sir George Staunton. 

With regard to the naval expedition, it consisted of the Alceste 
frigate, commanded by Capt. Murray Maxwell, the Lyra 
brig, Capt. Basil Hall, and the General Hewitt Indiaman; the 
Jatter carrying out the presents, which, as in the case of Lord 
Macartney, were supplied by the East-India Company. The 
ships sailed from Spithead on the oth of February, 1816. 
On the 16th of March, the two latter vessels were ordered to 
make the best of their way to the Cape of Good Hope; 
while the frigate, which far surpassed the others in sailing, 
stood across the Atlantic to the Brazils, and anchored off Rio 
Janeiro on the 21st of the same month. ‘The late accounts 
of travels in this district of South America render it unneces- 
sary for us to follow either Mr. M‘Leod or Mr. Ellis, in 
their description of the localities or manners of the Portu- 
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gueze empire in the west. They arrived, unfortunately, on 
the day subsequent to that on which the old Queen of Por- 
tugal had closed a life of more than fourscore years. Little or 
no accommodation was offered to the Embassy by the public 
authorities; nor, contrary to the practice in the instance of 
Lord Macartney, “was~a house provided for its reception: 
but this apparent neglect may perhaps be fairly explained by 
the circumstances under which the court was at that time 
placed. After some remarks on the despotic nature of the 
government, Mr. M‘Leod informs us that ‘they do Buona- 
parte the honour of being very much afraid of him, and kee 
a bright eye to windward, lest he should break adrift from 
St. Helena, and come down upon them before the wind. 
This silly appearance of fear is somcthing like the weakness 
of ordering his name never to be mentioned, than which, 
perhaps, nothing tends more to keep up his consequence,’ 
The Alceste took leave of the American shore on the 31st 
of March, descried the Table-mountain on the 18th of April, 
and anchored on the same day. On the 6th of May they 
pursued their voyage, and on the 8th of June saw Java-head, 
where they came up with their former consorts, the Lyra and 
Hewitt. The Embassy now proceeded over-land to Batavia, 
whence the brig was dispatched to communicate with Sir 
G. Staunton at China. Nothing remarkable occurred in the 
course up the China sea. On the oth of July the Alceste 
was joined by the Lyra, and by Sir G. S. and the other 
gentlemen in the Discovery and Investigator, (two surveying 
ships belonging to the Company,) near the grand Lemma, 
this rendezvous having been chosen to avoid the imperti- 
nent curiosity of the local authorities at Canton. While 
at anchor off the Hong Tong, or Ladrone islands, they 
had a message from the Emperor, stating his pleasure that 
the Embassy should be received as on the former occasion, 
and adding that necessary orders had been sent to the ports 
of the Eastern and Yellow seas for that purpose. The 
passage up the latter was extremely rapid; so that on the 
28th of July the ships anchored not far from the mouth 
of the river Pei-ho, in the gulf of Pe-Tche-Lee, the place of 
their destination: having far outstripped the expectations of 
the Chinese, who had no sooner heard of their arrival at one 
end of the empire than they found them at the other. 
From this circumstance, it was not until the 4th of August 
that two authorized Mandarins of rank (Chang and Yin) 
came on board to pay their respects to the Ambassador; the 
former being a civil and the latter a military officer.. They 
were received with all due ee and as much pageantry as 
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the situation would allow; and in consequence no ground of 
complaint was afforded, as there had been in the case of 
Lord Macartney, of any deficiency in this particular. The 
Embassy finally landed with much state on the gth of August; 
and we here propose to dismiss it for a time, in order to at- 
tend to the occupations of Captain Massey and his crew. 

On the 11th of August, the Alceste, and the Discovery, which 
(as before stated) had joined theexpedition from Macao, weighed 
and stood tothe north-east. They coasted the western shore of 
the gulf of Lea-tong, which Mr. M‘Leod assures us had never 
before been visited by any European ship. When in latitude 
39° 29’ N., and longitude 120° 6’ E., they had a view of the 
great wall of China, bearing north-west by west, rising 
over hill after hill, and finally disappearing in distant moun- 
tains. The sight was gratifying to them by its singularity : 
but for more accurate accounts of this wonderful work of hu- 
man labour we must look elsewhere. ‘They proceeded in an 
easterly direction, and anchored off the coast of Chinese Tar- 
tary, where the habitations of the natives bore a general ap- 
pearance of comfort and civilization: but so little intercourse 
chad they maintained with other nations, that they were ignorant 
of the value of that universal commercial medium, the Spanish 
dollar. ‘Throughout the coast of Corea, and the adjacent 
islands to which the voyagers sailed, after having cleared the 
gulf and crossed that of Pte-‘Tche-Lee, they found the natives 
very unfriendly, and manifesting every sign of aversion to any 
communication with them. The country is tributary to China: 
but, as far as the author could judge, the local sovereign 
exercised an absolute sway over his own subjects. Mr. M‘Lebd 
complains of the incorrectness of the charts of this coast, 
which seem to have been drawn more from imagination than 
survey. The Lion man of war, which conveyed Lord Ma- 
cartney, did not touch at the Tartar or Corean side; and 
Cook, Peyrouse, and Bougainville, have described only the 
‘eastern or exterior coast of the Corean peninsula. Captain 
Hall, of the Lyra, had made discoveries in a different direc- 
tion; and we are happy to see that he has advertised his in- 
tention of submitting an account of them to the public early 
in the present year. 

A very different reception from that which they experienced 
off Corea awaited our sailors at the Lew-chew or Lekeyo 
islands, inhabited by a race of happy and hospitable people; 
who seem to realize the visionary descriptions of primitive 
felicity occurring in the antient poets, and far to exceed the 
most sanguine anticipations of European voyagers. The 
first appearance of their country is detailed in the following 
passage by Mr. M‘Leod ; 
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‘ We hove to, for the night, under the lee of the larger island, . 
and the next morning’s dawn, the weather being now extremely 
fine, displayed to our view a rich extent of cultivated scenery, . 
such as we had not been lately accustomed to, on the naked coasts 
of Tartary and China. Rising in gentle ascent from the sea, the 
grounds were disposed more like the finest country-seats In Eng- 
land than those of an island so remote from the civilized world; . 
the tranquil, placid, and refreshing look of every thing around 
forming a very pleasing contrast with the boisterous sea and 
dangerous condition of the previous day. We were in front of a 
town, having a sort of line-wall along the water's edge, from 
whence some fishing-boats approached the Lyra, which by this 
time had anchored; and on the people being interrogated, by 
signs, as to the proper anchorage, they pointed round to the south- 
west end of the island, kindly offering, at the same time, some 
vegetables and fresh water, which they had in their canoes.’ 


Only one instance is recorded in which this people had 
been visited by Europeans, and that was in a vessel of a very 
small class, the schooner which carried Capt. Broughton in 
1797, after the loss of his ship the Providence. It is not, 
therefore, surprizing that all the adjacent heights and rocks 
were thronged with spectators, when the Alceste and her 
companions anchored ; and, as Capt. Maxwell rightly judged 
that curiosity would seem an inadequate motive for his visit, 
a pretence was made that the Alceste had sprung a danger- 
ous leak. The first favourable symptom of the character 
of the islanders was elicited by this stratagem, as they offered 
every assistance to their guests that their means could 
supply. During the space of six weeks, provisions of eve 
description, vegetable and animal, were furnished with great 
profusion ; for which the people, or rather the chief autho- 
rities, could not be induced to accept any remuneration what- 
ever. For a considerable time, however, some jealousy was 
shewn in restraining the land-excursions of the English; the 
apology being that their king resided at a great distance, and 
they were fearful of acting without his permission. In this 
point, they evinced some similarity to Chinese policy: but 
increasing intimacy soon removed many restraints. 


‘ About this period (says Mr. M‘Leod), a mutual friendship began 
to exist between us ; confidence took piace of timidity ; and now, 
instead of permitting only a few to visit the shore at a time, they 
fitted up the garden of a temple as a sort of general arsenal for us ;_ 
the habitations of the priests were allotted as an hospital for the 
sick, whilst other temporary buildings of bamboo were erected for: 
the reception of our powder, which required airing, and for various 
stores wanting inspection and repair. The rope-makers, smiths, 
and other artificers, were established at a convenient spot, about a 
mile farther along the beach. They continued their usual sup« 
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plies, bringing us even fresh water on board in their boats ; and, 
understanding we required some wood for spars, they felled fir- 
trees, floated them down the river, and towed them alongside, 
singing their usual boat-song, which had a very plaintive’ and 
pleasing effect.’ 

An affecting instance of the kindness of the natives was 
manifested shortly afterward. A young English sailor, whose 
health had long been very bad, died: the natives dug a grave for 
him in a small burial-ground, in the English manner ; and on 
the following morning, when the funeral was solemnized, the 
appeared in deep mourning (white robes, with blue or black 
sashes,) ready to attend the ceremony. On the day after the 
funeral, also, they returned to the small tomb that had been 
raised, with their priests, and performed a service for the dead, 
according to the rites of their own religion. Mr. M‘Leod 
tells us that the clearest, and perhaps the only, account of 
this truly interesting people is written by Su-poa-koang, a 
Chinese doctor, who was sent to them as Ambassador from 
China in 1719.* From that work, the present writer has 
made a considerable quotation; and he has added many 
entertaining particulars of their country and manners, which 
will be very acceptable to the readers of his volume, but for 
which we have not room. 

The period of departure was at length fixed; and on the 
27th of October the ships unmoored. On this occasion the 
islanders, as a mark of their respect, arrayed themselves in 
their best apparel, and, going to their temples, offered up pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices for the safety of the * Engelees” * Shaking 
hands’ was the symboi of regard and regret at parting, and 
a deep and lasting sentiment of gratitude and esteem was, we 
are assured, indelibly impressed on the minds of all the offi- 
cers and men of the Alceste and the Lyra. + 

After a passage through the Straits of Formosa, in which 
the ships sustained some injury from boisterous weather, they 
hove in sight of the grand Lemma again on the 2d of Novem- 
ber, and on the same day pushed up to the anchorage at the 
isle of Lintin, without a pilot. 

Ashe Alceste wanted some repairs, and it was necessary 
for security to proceed higher up the river, the regular appli- 
cation for a pass from the Viceroy, as well as for a pilot, was 
made. News had already been received at Canton of the re- 
jection of the Embassy, to the circumstances of which we shall 











* Lettres Edtfianies, tom. xxiv. 

+ Captain Hall, in the Lyra, having surveyed the southern 
shores of the gulf of Pte-Tchee-Lee, had rejoined the Alceste, 
before the arrival of the latter off Lew-chew. 
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presently advert, and this probably increased the insolence of 
the Chinese authorities. A scene of low deceit and chicanery, 
ensued, against which it was difficult to devise any direct 
measures, and the rather as the representative of our nation 
was in the power of the Chinese: but the insecurity of the 
roads at Lintin made decisive steps at last necessary ;.and, with- 
out pass or permission, Captain Maxwell at length weighed,. 
(the Lyra being gone to Macao,) and, maintaining a regular 
fire at the forts and war-junks which opposed him in a similar 
manner, passed up to the anchorage on which he had fixed. 
The pusilianimity of the Chinese was.as forcibly displayed in 
these rencontres as was their total disregard to truth, after 
Capt. M. had left their forts behind him; when the Viceroy 
affected to treat the hostility which had been shewn as a mis- 
take, and absolutely sent a Mandarin to welcome the Captain. 
into the river with complimentary messages.. The results of 
Captain Maxwell’s firmness were fortunate, although the se- 
rious responsibility which he incurred could doubtless be 
justified only by necessity : one point, however, was thus more 
clearly ascertained than ‘it had been before, that the respect of 

the Chinese rises and falls in exact proportion with their fears. 
It is now requisite to return to the Embassy itself. We. 
have already stated that, on the 4th of August, Chang and. 
Yin came on board the Alceste. ‘The visit was a matter of 
ceremony, and business was only incidentally introduced: but,. 
among other things, they referred to the form of Ko-tou, or 
prostration ; observing that some previous practice would be- 
required to ensure the decorous performance of it by the 
English before the Emperor. General answers were returned. 
to these suggestions: but, as the subject had been mentioned. 
thus early, Lord Amherst, previously to his dis-embarkation. 
on the goth, desired the opinion of Sir G. Staunton respecting 
a compliance with the Chinese ceremonial of ko-tou. Sir 
George drew up his sentiments on paper; the sum of which 
declared, in very distinct terms, his conviction ‘ of the inju- 
rious effects upon the Company’s interests at Canton, likely 
to arise from a performance of the ceremony; incompatible, 
as he verbally expressed himself, with personal and. national 
respectability. Sir G. was disposed to consider the mere 
reception of the Embassy as not worth being purchased by the 
sacrifice. An opinion so strongly pronounced, and by a 
person so well qualified to give it, had due weight with the 
Ambassador. Mr. Ellis, the third Commissioner, however, 
clearly inclines to the opposite side of the question, and occa- 
sionally reasons at some length on his own view of the case : 
but we must observe that his arguments tend more to esta- 
B 4 blish,. 
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blish, what no one can doubt, that it was a great disappoint- 
ment to take a long voyage for little purpose, than to evince 
the probability of any political advantages resulting from ac- 
quiescence in the ceremonial. It is difficult to say what the 
form is intended to imply, whether respect simply, cr submis- 
sion and confession of inferiority: if only the former, no rea- 
son could be assigned for rejecting it ; if the latter, the repre- 
sentative of the King of England could scarcely be justified in 
consenting to such an humiliation, unless the performance of 
it were purchased by great national benefits. It is to be ob- 
served that the Chinese perpetually denominate ambassadors 
by a word which in our language would signify ‘ tribute- 
bearers,’. and royal presents they characterize as ‘ tribute.’ 
It is useless, however, to quarrel about mere words in a lan- 
guage but little understood. Situated as the Chinese empire 
is, surrounded by subject-states, it is not improbable that they 
have no other expressions adapted to the station of an am- 
bassador received by them; and it remains for that ambas- 
sador to make a reservation for his own dignity, by attaching 
such explanatory phrases to the title which he receives from 
foreigners, as may best impart to them an idea of his own 
office or importance. If, however, he performs an abso- 
lute act, he must know precisely what that act conveys to the 
minds of the spectators: it isthe seal which he himself stamps 
on the nature of the commission which he is intrusted to exe- 
cute. Little confidence can be placed on the Chinese inter- 
pretation of this ceremonial; because, when public function- 
aries shew no regard for veracity, their words vary with the 
political feelings which draw them forth. ‘This was uniformly 
the case with the people in question ; at one time, they treated 
the ceremony as a mere piece of court-etiquette, when they 
hoped to obtain compliance by such representations; at an- 
other, they spoke of their Emperor as a sort of king: of 
kings, intitled to homage from all the sovereigns of the world. 
Pride and meanness, as they alternately prevailed, suggested 
these contrary explanations. On a careful review, however, 
of the whole question, (for this it was on which the Embass 
was at last defeated,) we have no doubt whatever that the 
performance of the act would have been considered by the 
Chinese as a recognition of the supremacy of their Emperor 
over all other crowned heads: the importance attached to the 
ceremonial proves it to have been something more than 
court-etiquette; and much incidental matter, falling from the 
Chinese in conversation, clearly demonstrates the real mean- 
ing and character of the act of prostration. Many persons 
will probably argue that feelings of national pride should give 
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way to views of national advantage: this is a question which 
we will not decide: but one thing, we think, will be univer- 
sally allowed, that no such sacrifice should be made unless 


the consequent advantages are great and indisputable. Now, 


the character of the Chinese people forbids us to suppose that, 
in the present instance, the sacrifice would have met with any 
equivalent whatever. Like other men, they are actuated by 
their hopes and fears: but either the impulses are stronger 
with them or are betrayed more openly, and, in their con- 
cerns with foreigners, these people are not apt to regulate 


them by balancing them with moral considerations. It can: 


scarcely be doubted that their fears would have been removed 
by a confession of submission and inferiority on our part, and 
their hopes of farther commercial advantages raised precisely 
in the same ratio. ‘To have added encouragement to their in- 
solence, therefore, could not have been good policy; and we 
are convinced that the motives which influenced Sir George 
Staunton in his advice to the Ambassador were sound and 
statesmanlike. We suspect, too, that Captain Maxwell, in the 
Canton river, has insured more respect to the English name 
than all the ceremonials at the court of Pekin would ever have 
conferred on his countrymen. . 

We have ventured our opinions on this material point thus 
early, and thus fully, that we may proceed with less inter- 
ruption through the succeeding narrative. 

When the Embassy landed on the oth of August, it pro- 
ceeded a short way up the river Pei-ho, to the small town of 
Tung-koo ; which, as it consisted merely of mud houses, gave 
the English no very favourable impression of “ the celestial 
empire.” Lord Amherst immediately received a visiting 
ticket from the Chin-chae, or Chinese Commissioner for at- 
tending the Embassy, which was followed in about an hour 
by the arrival of the noble personage himself. ‘The conver- 
sation was restricted to an interchange of civilities, although 
something that was said by him led Sir G. Staunton and Mr. 
Morrison to anticipate an imperial banquet at Tien-sing. Sir 
George also learnt, from a Chinese of inferior rank, that the 


audience at Pekin had been fixed for the 22d of the month ;' 


which allowed but a short period for the journey to be per- 


formed by navigation. 


The presents and stores were forwarded in boats, to which 
500 trackers were attached: for which the wages of each indi- 
vidual did not exceed one shilling Englisli per diem. Mr. Ellis 
considered the people as orderly and good-humoured, saw no 
signs as yet of very exuberant population, and fancied that 
the appearance of the country improved as he advanced, 
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the small inclosures of millet and garden-cultivation remind- 
ing him of his native land. The lower ranks, however, 
exposed their persons in a most indecent. manner, and appa- 
rently not from poverty. On the 12th of August, the expe- 
dition arrived off Tien-sing. The description of the first Chi- 
nese town will be best taken from Mr. Ellis’s own words : 


‘ It is very difficult to describe the exact impression produced 
on the mind by the approach to Tien-sing. If fine buildings and 
striking localities are required to give interest to a scene, this has 
no claims; but on the other hand, if the gradual crowding of 
junks till they become innumerable, a vast population, buildings 
though not elegant yet regular and peculiar, careful and successful 
cultivation, can supply those deficiencies, the entrance to Tien- 
sing will not be without attractions to the traveller. The pyramids 
of salt, covered with mats, the dimensions and extent of which 
have been so ingeniously estimated by Mr. Barrow, are the most 
striking objects. We were two hours and a half passing from the 
beginning of the line of houses on the right bank of the river to 
our anchorage. A salute was fired from a small fort; and, nearly 
opposite, troops were drawn up. Among them were matchlock 
men, wearing black caps. We observed some companies dressed 
in long yellow and black striped garments, covering them literally 
from head to foot; they are intended to represent tigers, but 
certainly are more likely to excite ridicule than terror; defence, 
from the spread of their shields, would seem their great object. 
A short distance from our anchorage, we passed on our left the 
branch of the river leading to the canal, and thence to Canton. 
The excess of population was here most striking. I counted two 
hundred spectators upon one junk, and these vessels were innume- 
rable. The pyramids of salt were so covered with them, that the 
actually became pyramids of men. Some crowds of boys re- 
mained standing above their knees in the water for near an hour 
to satiate their curiosity. A more orderly assemblage could not, 
however, I believe, be presented in any other country ; and the 
soldiers had but seldom occasion to use even threatening gestures 
to maintain order. I had not before conceived that human heads 


could be so closely packed; they might have been by screws 


squeezed into each other, but there was often no possible vacancy 
to be observed. All these Chinese spectators were exposed, 
bareheaded, to the rays of the mid-day sun, when the thermo- 
meter im the shade stood at eighty-eight. Females were not 
numerous in the crowd, and these generally old, and always of the 
lower orders. The Chinese ai :, to judge from the inhabitants of 
Tien-sing, neither well-looking u >r strongly made ; they are rather 
slight, but straight, and of the middle height.’ 


A fourth Chinese Commissioner, Soo-ta-jin, in company 
with the three before mentioned, visited the Ambassador on 
his arrival; and a pleasant recognition took place between 
him and Sir George Staunton, whom he recollected when a 
boy in Lord Macartney’s embassy. They asked for a copy 
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of the Regent’s letter; mentioned that the English were to be 
honoured with an imperial banquet at nine o’clock on the 
next day; and, on taking leave, Kwang, the Chin-Chae, said 
that he would furnish Lord Amherst on the following morn- 
ing with a statement of every thing connected with his recep- 
tion and stay at Pekin. It had been determined to give the 
copy of the Regent’s letter to the chief minister only: but cir- 
cumstances induced Lord A. on this occasion to deviate from 
Lord Macartney’s precedent, and the request was not refused. 
The palace of the Emperor was rather a picturesque build- 
ing, and on the 13th of August the Embassy proceeded to the 
hall, as invited. At about one-third of the room, before a 
skreen, a table, ‘ the front of which was covered with yellow 
silk,’ met their eyes, — a symptom of the discussion that 
awaited them. After a few polite speeches, Kwang observed to 
Lord Amherst that, as the entertainment was given by the 
Emperor, the same ceremonies would be performed by the 
Mandarins, and expected from the English, as if he were 
actually present. The 4o-tou was then specifically mentioned : 
Lord Amherst declared his willingness to abide by the prece- 
dent of Lord Macartney; when, strange to relate, Soo de- 
clared his personal recollection of the performance of that 
ceremony by the former Ambassador, and ventured to appeal 
to Sir G. Staunton to corroborate the fact ; he even produced 
a paper, which he pretended to be an extract from an official 
document stating the circumstance. - Every argument that 
wit, cunning, or falsehood could suggest, was then employed 
successively, but to no purpose; the Ambassador remained 
temperate, but inflexible; the commands of his own sove- 
reign being pleaded and pressed as the grounds of his refu- 
sal. At length, they said that they would not insist on the 
performance of the ceremony on the present occasion, but 
threw the responsibility of the refusal on Lord Amherst. 
With a view to conciliation, the latter made as many bows to 
the yellow silk as they performed prostrations; observing 
that, although he bowed only once before the throne of his 
own monarch, he would not hesitate to repeat the form as often 
as they repeated their prostrations. _ ‘This was accomplished, 
and here the matter rested for the present. A dinner and a 
play succeeded ; after which an attempt was made to renew 
the discussion, by requesting to know the ceremony which 
Lord Amherst proposed to perform before the Emperor him- 
self: to which inquiry a reply was given that he would kneel 
on one knee, and bow as before. ‘This explanation led to the 
proposal that his Excellency should practise his own ceremo 
immediately, that they might be able more accurately to report 


it 
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it to the Emperor, which was of course a piece of degradation 
perfectly inadmissible: but, at the suggestion of Sir-G. Staun- 
ton, Lord Amherst’s son went through the ceremony to his 
own father.* Even Mr. Ellis, who thought differently on the 
above subject from the other Commissioners, allowed the full 
distinction between the absolute and the imaginary presence 
of the Emperor. ‘The members of the last Dutch embassy, 
having shewn much facility on this point, were compelled, 
under pretence of practice, to repeat their prostrations on 
every trifling occasion, and only made themselves contemptible 
in consequence. 

The expedition advanced up the river on the day after this 
imperial banquet, questions of ceremonial discussion perpe- 
tually recurring. Soo and Kwang mentioned an edict in which 
they were blamed for allowing the Embassy to proceed from 
Tien-sing, under existing circumstances, and pressed a cate- 
gorical answer from Lord Amherst on the subject. Willing 
to conciliate, but tenacious of the dignity of his sovereign, the 
Ambassador at length made two very reasonable proposals: 
either that, in return for his performance of the ko-tou, a 


Tartar of equal rank with himself should go through the same 


ceremony beiore the portrait of the King of England; or that 
the Emperor of China should declare that, if a Chinese Am- 
bassador should at any time be sent to the court of London, 
he should, if required, observe precisely the same form. 
The surprize with which the Mandarins received these propo- 
sals, and their refusal even to lay them before their Emperor, 
clearly evinced the implied meaning of the ceremonial itself. 
The circumstances of the ships, which conveyed the Embassy, 
having lett the coast, was also mentioned as a cause of much 
dissatisfaction; and objections were made to the farther pro- 
gress of the band which accompanied the expedition. It ap- 
peared that some of the Mandarins had been removed from 
their situations for overlooking the former business; and Svo 
confessed that he expected a similar fate. 

The Embassy, however, still proceeded, and on the 21st 
of August reached ‘long-chow, where a fresh mission from the 
Emperor was prepared to meet them, and to recommence the 
same painful discussions. It consisted of Ho, a Koong-yay, 
or noble of the first order, and Moo-ta-jin, a sort of Lord 
Chamberlain, and President of the Board of Ceremonies. Six 





* The o-tou consists in kneeling, and knocking the head nine 
times on the ground: but, in its proper signification, it means onl 
three genuflexions. The right name for the court-ceremony wei, 
we are told, be San-kwei-keu-kou. 
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Mandarins from the former came to visit Lord Amherst, but, 
contrary to the system of the official persons with whom his 
Lordship had as yet communicated, behaved with much rude- 
ness, and particularly towards Mr. Ellis; alleging as their busi- 
ness that they were come to instruct the Embassy in the per- 
formance of the fo-tow. Lord Amherst properly replied that he 
would discuss that matter with Ho, and the conference ended 
in the appointment of a meeting with the new mission at twelve 
o’clock on the following day. Previously to this conference, 
Lord A. had prepared a letter addressed to the Emperor; in 
which, after an exposition of the leading arguments relative 
to the point in discussion, he had justified his mode of acting 
throughout. He took this document with him, intending to 
leave it with Ho, if no opening should be given for farther 
verbal discussion. At the time fixed, they were received by 
Ho, Moo-ta-jin, Soo, and Kwang. As no chairs were offered, 
Mr. Morrison said that his Excellency would converse when 
seated: but, as Ho consented to stand during the conference, 
Lord Amherst did not object to do the same. The business of 
the ko-tou was then resumed. Lord Amherst said that he was 
prepared to approach the Emperor as his predecessor Lord 
Macartney had approached Kien-Lung, the father of this Em- 
peror. Ho, in declaring the insufficiency of this mode, be- 
haved with much haughtiness both of language and demean- 
our; finally adding that, unless the Tartar ceremony was 
performed, the Ambassador must be sent back: § his lips qui- 
vering with rage as he spoke.’ An end being thus put to far- 
ther discussion, Lord Amherst gave the letter addressed to 
the Emperor into the hands of Ho, and withdrew. The 
effect of this cool self-possession was immediately evident, and 
at parting Ho evinced more civility than at the first meeting. 
When the Embassy had remained some days at ‘Tong-chow 
without any particular incident, another interview with Ho 
took place on the 26th of August. Before this date, Lord 
Amherst, solicitous for the reception of the Embassy, held a 
consultation with the other Commissioners, to ascertain whe- 
ther existing circumstances made any change requisite in their 
previous determination. Mr. Ellis’s opinion may be inferred 
from the general tenour of his mind on this subject, and 
Lord A. was evidently willing to acquiesce so far as to perform 
the ceremony required in the Emperor’s presence: but Sir G. 
Staunton’s original judgment remained unaltered, although 
much personal attack was aimed at him by the Chinese, who 
accused him of falsifying the account of Lord Macartney’s 
Embassy. The gentlemen of the factory, who were present, 
were then consulted; and all of them, with the exception of 

Mr. Morrison, 
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Mr. Morrison, agreed that the rejection of the Embassy could 
probably lead only to a few temporary inconveniences, while a 
compliance would be highly injurious to the interests of the 
Company. As this was the deliberate opinion of the persons 
most substantially interested, (for it will be recollected that the 
Embassy was undertaken to protect the affairs of the fac- 
tory at Canton,) the Ambassador, properly, as the case appears 
to us, was guided by their representations; and a note was in 
consequence forwarded to Ho, stating the final determination 
of his Excellency. 

Ho had promised to be ‘a friend at Pekin,’ if they would 
comply: the surprize therefore was considerable when he ap- 
peared, soon after the receipt of the note, to desire the Am- 
bassador and suite to make preparations for an immediate 
journey tothe capital; naming a very early day for the audi- 
ence, and hinting that all ceremonials would be arranged 
without more concession on their part. All possible dispatch 
was immediately made for the progress of the Embassy to 
Pekin by land-conveyance. ‘The members of it were much 
struck by the extreme regularity with which the natives con- 
ducted the transport of the numerous articles of baggage: the 
mules were particularly fine; and the better sort of horses 
resembled the smaller sized Turkomans: but the carts, which 
were intended for personal accommodation, were very incon- 
venient from their being without springs. Lord Amherst, his 
son, Sir G. Staunton, and Mr. Ellis, travelled in an English 
carriage; which was now unpacked for the first time since 
the original disembarkation. A description of this first jour- 
ney by land will not be unentertaining : 


© We left our quarters at five o’clock, and took the same road 
as on the day we first visited Ho. After having skirted the walls 
of the city, in many places out of repair, we came upon the paved 
granite road leading to Pekin. One mile from Tong-chow we 
crossed a long = with a single arch just large enough to 
admit a small barge then passing through; the view from the 
bridge was snnealionty striking ; the pagoda and watch-tower 
formed beautiful objects im the distance, while the banks were 
prettily diversified with cultivation and clumps of trees. Near 
sunset we passed a wall of good masonry, which seemed to inclose 
a handsome park; small pavilions near the road, open on all sides, 
with highly decorated roofs, arrested our attention, as charac- 
teristic of Chinese architecture in their best style, and almost 
ood taste; they are said to be commemorative of individual wor- 
iness. I could not determine all the animals represented by the 
sculpture; some were certainly lions. We halted in a large village 
half way, which consisted principally of houses for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, well adapted to their purpose in fine weather. 
Here we were received by the Imperial Commissioners Soo and 
Kwang, 
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Kwang, who had graciously provided some broken victuals for our 
refreshment: they had travelled so far in chairs*, but Kwang’s 
rank did not authorize him to proceed thus any further; Soo, how- 
ever, continued to use his ; four had been provided for the accom- 
modation of the party in the carriage, which had been transferred 
to the sick. A hint was here thrown out, that our audience was 
to take place on the morrow ; this was, however, little attended to, 
from its obvious impracticability. 

‘ Three miles from the halting place, we entered the large 
suburb, which continues to the gate of Pekin; the crowd was im- 
mense, but, as usual, orderly. I remarked that the soldiers were 
more decisive in asserting their authority as we approached the 
capital. Most of the spectators carried a paper lantern, to prevent 
their curiosity being disappointed by the darkness of the night ; 
the carriage, as might have been expected, was the great object of 
attraction ; and, notwithstanding the badness of the road, of the 
cattle, and the hurry under which it had been put together, per- 
formed its part very well. Our eyes were dazzled by the splendid 
decorations of the shops; the gilded carved work is really hand- 
some; and it is extraordinary, that the profits of trade should 
allow of such an unproductive expenditure. We reached the gate 
by which Lord Macartney entered Pekin about midnight, and 
having been informed that the Emperor, in his special favour, had 
ordered the gates to be kept open, contrary to the usual practice, 
were not a little disappointed at finding the cavalcade defile by the 
wall. Our eyes anxiously looked for the next gate, only to be 
again disappointed, when it clearly appeared that we were to be 
taken round the walls to our destination.’ 

Early in the morning, the travellers reached Hai-teen, the 
residence of one of the chief ministers, which they had 
understood to be the quarters interded for them, and here 
the majority of the suite did remain: but the party in the 
carriage, and some few others, were carried forwards to Yuen- 
min-yuen, where the Emperor then was. On their arrival at 
this place, a strange scene indeed was acted. Mandarins with 
buttons of all colours (Chinese modes of distinction) were in 
waiting; and other badges of office were remarked, which 
shewed that the sovereign was near at hand. ‘The Embassy 
were hurried into a small apartment, much out of repair; 
and Lord Amherst had scarcely taken a seat, when Chang 
arrived with a message from Ho, stating that the Emperor 
wished to see the Ambassador, his son, and the Commissioners 
immediately. The impossibility of such a proceeding was 
urged in reply,—the fatigue incurred by travelling throughout 
the night, — the want of proper dresses, — and above all the 
irregularity of appearing without credentials. In the mean time, 





‘ * These chairs have a particular name, kwan-hiao: green is 


the privileged colour.’ 
the 
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the small room became crowded with rude spectators, whose 
insolent curiosity was very oppressive. ‘The Koong-yay, Ho, 
at last came himself, and used every possible means of persua- 
sion; adding an invitation to his own apartments, whence a 
reference to the Emperor might be more easily made. Lord 
Amherst, however, had included illness as one of the reasons 
of his refusal; and it was obvious that, if he could visit Ho, 
he could visit the Emperor, as far as that circumstance was con- 
cerned: he therefore positively declined to move any where 
but to private apartments. As an inducement to see the 
Emperor, Ho exclaimed ‘ Ne-muntihlee, Your own cere- 
mony: but even this trick, for such it was proved to be, 
did not avail. Ho in consequence left the room, and shortly 
afterward a message arrived from the Emperor, stating that 
he dispensed with the Ambassador’s immediate attendance, 
and would send his physician to give Lord Amherst medical 
assistance. ‘ The Koong-yay himself soon followed, and his 
Excellency proceeded to his carriage, the Koong-yay not dis- 
daining to clear away the crowd: the whip was used by him 
to all persons indiscriminately ; buttons were no protection; 
and however indecorous the employment might be, according 
to our notions, for a man of his rank, it could not have been 
in better hands.’ On their return to Hai-teen, they had 
hoped for some rest : it was the house of Soo, exceedingly com- 
modious, and pleasantly situated: but, within a few hours of 
their arrival there, it was announced to them that the Em- 
peror, incensed at their non-attendance on his summons, had 
ordered their immediate departure. ‘The imperial commands 
were soon put in execution; and in this extraordinary manner 
terminated the second, and, we think, probably the last pacific 
embassy from the sovereign of this country to the court of 
Pekin ! : ) 
The Emperor’s physician did visit Lord Amherst; and it 

is presumed that his report to his master of the fallacy. of the 
plea of ill health may have partially accounted for the sudden 
anger of the Emperor. The plea, perhaps, would have been 
better avoided, unless the court could have been made to 
understand it to signify what we usually term  indisposition.” 
The only royal favour received was a handsome breakfast; 
some few trifling presents were accepted; and some small 
ifts were returned. Such a perfect absence .of veracity 
marks the Chinese statements, that it is difficult to assign 
sufficient reasons either for the indecent mode in which the 
Ambassador and the Commissioners were hurried forwards 
by Ho, or for the sudden rejection of the Embassy itself. 
Some imperial edicts are given in the Appendix to Mr. Ellis’s 
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work, from which it would seem that the Emperor, who ap- 
pears to be a weak man, was duped by his own courtiers. 
Mi. E. imagines that Ho had represented to his master that 
Lord Amherst had practised the ko-tou ceremony before him, 
and consequently hurried him forwards to an audience in a 
state in which cither all ceremony would have been ridiculous, 
or, from the small number of the English who were to be 
admitted to the presence, personal violence might have been 
used to compel the performance of it. If any faith may be 
placed in Chinese proclamations, the Emperor was ignorant 
of the state of fatigue, (as well as of the night-journey that 
occasioned it,) in which the Ambassador arrived at Yuen-min- 
yuen; and this idea seems to be corroborated by the marks 
of disgrace which were afterward inflicted on most of the 
Chinese authorities who could have been accessory to the 
trick. It appears that a similar artifice was attempted to be 
practised on the Russian envoy, Ismailoff. 

The little that Mr. Ellis saw of the exterior of Pekin is 
detailed in the ensuing passage : 


‘ We had a good view of the walls of Pekin on our return; like 
those of Tong-chow, they are built of brick, with a foundation of 
stone ; they are of considerable thickness, the body of them being 
of mud, so that the masonry may be considered a facing; there 
is not, however, sufficient strength at the top to allow of guns of 
large calibre being mounted in the embrasures. At all the gates, 
and at certain intervals, there are towers of immense height, with 
four ranges of embrasures, intended for cannon: I saw none 
actually mounted, but in their stead there were some imitations 
in wood. Besides the tower, a wooden building of several stories 
marked the gateways: one of these buildings was highly decor- 
ated, the projecting roofs, diminishing in size according to their 
height, were covered with green and yellow tiles, that had a ver 
brilliant effect under the rays of the sun. A wet ditch skirted 
the part of the walls round which we were carried. Pekin is 
situated in a plain: its lofty walls, with their numerous bastions 
and stupendous towers, certainly give it an imposing appearance, 
not unworthy the capital of a great empire. On the side near 
Hai-teen, we crossed a large common wholly uncultivated ; a re- 
markable circumstance so near Pekin. There are large tracts of 


ground covered with the nelumbium, or water-lily, near the walls, | 


which, from the luxuriant vegetation of this plant, are extremely 
grateful to the eye. The Tartarian mountains, with -their blue 
and immeasurable summits, are the finest objects in the vicinity of 
Pekin: to many of the party the streets of Pekin might be the 
great points of attraction, but to myself a visit to this stupendous 
range would be a source of much higher gratification.’ 


[ To be continued. | 
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Art. ILI. Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms of the late Richard 
Porson, Esq. Regius Greek Professor in the University of 
Cambridge. Collected and arranged by the Rev. Thomas 
Kidd, A.M. Trin. Coll.Camb. 8vo. pp. 520. 148. Boards. 
Payne and Foss. 


WwHex we examined in our last Number the Adversaria of 
the lamented Professor Porson, we stated that our next 
object of report would be his miscellaneous Tracts, as edited 
by Mr. Kidd; and we have now to observe that this work is 
undoubtedly the most singular specimen of biography that 
was ever presented to the public bya:‘man:of learning. From 
the information of those who well know Mr. Kidd, we under- 
stand that he is a laborious and indefatigable scholar; and 
that, to simplicity of manners and ignorance of the world and 
its abuses, he joins much more goodness of heart and substan- 
tial virtue than will-be found in many of those who shine in 
the busier scenes of life. Such qualities, so stated to us to 
exist in this gentleman, we cheerfully record; and, having 
paid this tribute to his real merits, we must rest on them for 
our hopes of forgiveness, if we say that the biography before 
us is almost as ludicrous, but not quite so entertaining, as the 


well known * Memoirs of P. P. Clerk of this Parish.” With: 


respect to style, arrangement, elucidation, or interest, Mr. 
Kidd fairly sets criticism at defiance. It is true that he in- 
titles his —sketch —work—narrative —what shall we call it ? 
—‘an imperfect Outline of the Life of R. P.,’ and so in truth 
it is. Throughout the whole, the hero is once and once only 
named as Richard Porson; on all other occasions he is called 
R. P., as Bentley is abbreviated into R. B., and David 
Ruhnken into D. R.: though we find Xenophon’s Anabasis 
mentioned at full length, instead of X. A., and Doctor 
Goodall, Provost of Eton, instead of D— G—, P— O— E. 


In justice to the biographer, or as we should rather say T. K., 
we shall present the reader with a specimen of the life : 


‘ In 1795, R. P. married Mrs, Lunan, who sunk under a decline 
in April 1797. This event is deeply to be regretted, since during 
this short period he evidently became more attentive to times 
and seasons, and might have been won by domestic comforts from 
that habit of tipling, which was doubtless as much a disease as 
the gout, and must have tended to impair a constitution natu- 
rally vigorous. Alas! ras t6s.aurey, wis t45 ay "Ard tov mrotou ravoes* TOU 
Alay srorou 

‘ R. P. entertained an utter contempt of money; he was in- 
dependent of circumstances. He left worldly things to worldly 
minds; his thoughts were elsewhere, 

‘In company R. P. was the gentlest being I ever met with ; his 
conversation was engaging —— it was at once animated 
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force of reasoning, and adorned with all the graces and embel- 
lishments of wit. These Attic nights are gone; ‘‘ but they have 
left a relish and a fragrance upon the mind, and the remembrance 
of them is sweet.’? He possessed a heart filled with sensibility ; 
he was at all times willing to assist his fellow-labourers; and no 
scholar ever consulted him, who did not leave him instructed and 
delighted. * It may not be improper to select an instance of his 
instantaneously passing from one subject to another, which was like 
it, by way of illustration. It may be thought unworthy of narra- 
tive, arr’ ouws Cetow. In Oct. 1800, two friends looked in upon 
R. P. at his chambers in Essex-Court, Temple, and seeing his 
favourite MS. spread on the table, one of them observed, I am at 
a loss to perceive how you can decypher these characters; R. P. 
intimated that the text of this codex was comparatively perspi- 
cuous, He then produced a MS. of John Crysostom abounding in 
cramp contractions, and turning to the beginning read the first five 
lines which gave the title of the work : —they were astonished at 
the ease with which he unfolded the terminations. R.P. remarked 
that our D°*, and C°’. are as much abridged, only far more com- 
mon ; but, determined to make himself thoroughly understood, he 
requested his friend to shew hima guinea; which was done, R. P. 
inquired if he had ever noticed the letters on the brim. He 
answered in the negative; R. P. then expounded the legend. 
His friend remarked, that if he might have all the guineas of 
those who could not make out the inscriptions, he should be 
extremely rich.’ 


We cannot peruse this extract without exclaiming, in con- 
formity at least with one part of the Spaniard’s prayer, “* God 
defend us from our friends.” A more ardent admirer or a 
more injudicious biographer of R. P. cannot be well imagined 
than T.K. That the Professor’s conversation was sometimes 
‘engaging and delightful,’ sometimes ‘ at once animated by 
force of reasoning and adorned with all the graces and em- 
bellishments of wit,’ we can ourselves remember with delight- 
ful recollection: but we cannot forget that these brilliant hours 
were not perpetual; and we have sometimes thought that we 
could have been amused as well by reading six pages of the 
Arabian Nights, or half-a-dozen letiers of Junius, as in 
hearing the same quantity repeated by R. P.: in which con- 
fession, however, we mean to pay all due respect to his 
memory. ‘That * R. P.’? was in company the gentlest being 
whom ‘ T. K. ever met’ is a proposition which we are not 
prepared to dispute: but we cannot repress a feeling of 
concern at the inference which we are obliged to draw relative 
to the rest of T. K.’s society; and we heartily congratulate 
him, who is said to possess much real kindness of heart, on his 
safe escape from the claws and teeth of 
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“ the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros or Hyrcan tyger,” 

who were, we may suppose, comparatively speaking, less 
** gentle” than the Professor. One quality, on which the Pro- 
fessor valued himself, was the love of truth; and, as we wish 
to resemble him in that point at least, (would that we could 
do so in his other great and rare attainments!) we must 
honestly confess that we as little expected to find ‘ gentleness’ 
as water-drinking ranked among his virtues. As far as we 
know and have Meare, he said and did no more kind things 
than men less gifted than he was with the power and oppor- 
tunity of doing them. 

Besides the important anecdote so: gravely recorded in the 
preceding extract, we glean little more information from the life 
of R.-P. than that he ‘ was born at East Ruston, in Norfolk, 
on Christmas day 1759;’ and that ‘ on 25th Sept. 1808, on 
Sunday night, exactly as the clock struck twelve, R.P. changed 
his existence without a struggle, in the 49th year of his age.’ 
The conclusion of this sketch does honour to Mr. Kidd’s 
feelings as a Christian and as a man, but in our opinion it 
was wholly unnecessary. It is employed in refuting a slan- 
derous imputation cast on the memory of Professor Porson 
by ‘a lady, whose life has been devoted to the reformation 
and comfort of the poor, and the honour of our religion.’ 
Our readers will not be at a loss to supply the name of the 
individual here designated; and we have to lament, in com- 
mon with Mr. Kidd, the scantiness of Christian charity, or 
the narrowness of blue-stocking comprehension, which could 
have led her to this unfounded and unprovoked attack. Still 
we do not think that a refutation was needed: the character 
of an illustrious scholar, like Richard Porson, will always be 
duly estimated among scholars, who alone can duly appreciate 
it; and the feeble snarlings of ignorance and bigotry may be 
suffered to pass unnoticed or despised. Mr. Kidd’s senti- 
ments, however, on the score of Christian charity and re- 
ligious disputations, evince great liberality of mind, accom- 
panied by an awful regard to the sacred truths of Revelation ; 
and they have cur cordial concurrence and applause. 

In the preface, extending from p. xxxiii. to p. civ., we find 
several interesting anecdotes of ‘ R. P.,’ which contribute to 
enliven this strange chaos; and we cannot refrain from in- 
serting one of these, because it-is short and characteristic, and 
serves to shew the estimation in which Mr. Porson held his 


immortal predecessor in the career of Greek criticism, 
RicHarp BENTLEY. 





‘ I almost forgot to mention that in conversing with a North 
Briton concerning this national acquisition, (Bentley's Library, ) R.P. 
portrayed 
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portrayed the prominent features of Bentley’s-literary character 
with a justness and familiarity, which so warmed the plain, honest 
hyperborean, that before they parted, he ventured to inquire if 
Dr. Bentley were not a Scotchman.’ 


The mention of this truly great man induces us to venture 
on a comparison which we know to be hazardous, and which 
yet we cannot refuse to institute. We shall perhaps offend 
Mr. Kidd and some of Professor Porson’s most ardent ad- | 
mirers, and possibly neither please our readers nor satisfy our- 
selves: but our minds are so full of the subject that we cannot 
forbear to relieve them, in part, by a short parallel between 
those two most distinguished ornaments of Trinity College, 
Richard Bentley, S.T.P. and Richard Porson, A.M. 

Among the principal works which immortalize the name of 
Bentley, we may reckon, 

1. His Epistle to Dr. Mill, subjoined to Dr. Chilmead’s 
Maiala, published in 1691. : . 

2. His Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures in 1693. 

3. His Controversy with Boyle in 1697 and the four subse- 
quent years. 

4. His Emendations on Menander in 1710. 

5. His Horace, in 1711. 

The rest of Bentley’s larger works we purposely omit, apd 
because these are unquestionably his best, but principally be- 
cause these were all published when he had completed his soth 
year, and Professor Porson died in his 49th; so that we may 
thus most fairly judge of the labours and merits of each within 
very nearly the same given period. To the above may be 
added many valuable but short papers, communicated at 
various times to the contemporary scholars. 

The chief productions of Professor Porson are, 

1. His Letters to Archdeacon Travis, collected from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and published in 1790. 

2. Aischylus, printed in 1794, though not published till 1806. 

3. The Four Plays of Euripides in 1797-1801, and Sup- 
plement to the Hecuba in 1802. 

Among his minor efforts, are many highly valuable articles in 
Reviews, and communications with different scholars, several 
of which will be found in Mr. Kidd’s collection. His great 
posthumous work is the Adversaria, lately noticed by us. 

In this catalogue of the respective labours of Bentley and 
Porson, the Epistle to Dr. Mill may well be compared with 
the Preface and Supplement to the Hecuba; —the Boyle 
Controversy with the Letters to Archdeacon Travis ; — the 
Menander of Bentley with the Athenzeus of Porson’s Adver- 
sdvia ; — and a Specimen of the Aristophanes of the one with 
rt C 3 that 
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that of the other. We cannot draw so close a parallel between 
Bentley’s edition of a Latin and Professor Porson’s edition of 
a Greek author, especially as the latter has no notes: — but we 
may find'‘some points on which we may compare them. Bent- 
ley’s admirable Sermons on the Boyle Lecture cannot be op- » 
posed by any work of asimilar nature from the Professor ; and 
indeed they should be considered as rather a professional work, 
which cannot with strict propriety be introduced in a compa- 
rison between a divine and a layman : — yet Porson’s Letters 
to Travis shew a man profoundly versed in theological criti- 
cism ; and we might say a word or two respecting them, com- 
pared with Bentley’s Proposals for an Edition of the New 
Testament, had not the latter appeared ten years later than 
the period which we have fixed as the limit of our parallel. 
We have compared the Epistle to Mill with the Preface and 
Supplement to Hecuba, because of the relation which both 
bear to the Greek drama. In that Epistle, we find an infinite 
number of corrupt passages in the Greek Poets, especially the 
pk | restored to their original purity by the happiest 
and easiest conjectures; the laws of the Anapeestic metre first 
laid down; and a variety of corrupt passages in the Greek 
lexicographers also incidentally and happily restored. Bent- 
ley also there adds, (and he was as great a lover of truth as 
Professor Porson,) that he could produce. 5000 certain emen- | 
dations on Hesychius alone. In all these points, the Preface 
and Supplement to Hecuba, which for the sake of brevity we 
shall in future call the Preface only, may fairly enter the lists. | 
The laws of the Iambic and Trochaic metres are stated with 
great accuracy of discrimination, but in each instance on Bent- 
ley’s principle, though developed in another of Bentley’s 
works; and those of the Anapeestic metre were first detailed ) 
by Bentley in this Epistle, p.26. The rules for the pause . 
and caesura are more detailed, but are not new; and the prin- 
cipal point of novelty is the law of final cretic in the Iambic. 
Some of the laws of the Comic Trochaic and the Aristo- 
phanean Anapestic measures are elucidated with great preci- ) 
sion; and many corrupt passages, of the antient dramatic 
writers, as well as incidentally some in the lexicographers, are 
corrected by a most judicious application of the rules of sound 
criticism, combined with great skill in the language and 
great felicity of restoration. The Preface is a golden treatise | 
or all future scholars: but even in these respects it is by no 
means superior to the Epistle to Mill; and, as it is second in 
point of time, and contains rather a happy developement of 
acknowleged principles (many of which were first propounded 
by Bentley) than a mew system of principles, it has perhaps 
less 
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Tess claims on the score of genius than on that of judgment. 
Even admitting its equality on these heads, — and it is honour 
enough for any scholar to come within a moderate distance 
of so great a man, — in how many others is it far inferior ? 
Where do we find that vast scope of varied reading in the 
Preface which occurs in every page of the Epistle; or that 
copious and exuberant stream of learning, which. enriches 
with its exhaustless tide the barren waste of an obscure chro- 
nologer? Ifthe scholar rises, as he must, from a perusal of 
the Preface, improved in the knowlege of Greek metres and 
the principles of sound criticism, what tenfold pleasure and 
improvement will he derive from the study of the Epistle ;. in 
which the best and soundest rules of criticism are employed 
with a felicity not to be surpassed by Professor Porson’s hap- 
piest emendations; and in which so many difficult passages and 
obscure allusions from the earliest and purest: days of Greek 
literature, to the dark and degenerate zra of the Pseudo- 
Sibylline and philosophic oracles, are so elucidated with 
the sunbeams of “learning that the. mind of the student is 
cheered and invigorated by the participation of their genial 
influenee. ' 

The next point of comparison is between the Boyle-Con- 
troversy and the Letters to Archdeacon Travis. Here we 
must confess that, for acuteness of reasoning, solidity of judg- 
ment, and keenness of wit, we know not which of these extra- 
ordinary men is most to be admired. Both display an intimate 
knowlege of their subject: both have completely overthrown 
their adversary, and set their respective questions at rest for 
ever; and both their productions will be regarded as chefs- 
d’ceuvre, as long as sound taste and criticism exist among man- 
kind: Yet here again, if we take the range of learning into 
our account, we must admit that the Dissertation on Phalaris 
embraces a prodigiously greater variety of topics than the Let- 
ters to Archdeacon Travis. We are aware that this is partly 
unavoidable, from the very nature of the subject; and we 
would by no,means be supposed to assert that, if the Profes- 
sor. had undertaken the Boyle-Controversy, he would not have 
conducted -it in a truly masterly manner :. but this. we must 
maintain, that he would not have. supported it detter than it has 
been supported by Bentley ; and, looking therefore not to hypo- 
thesis but to fact, we must give the superiority to Bentley in this 
case also. It is gratifying to observe that Bentley, in his letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, (published in Dr.C. Burney’s* 

Selection, 





*. At the mention of this name, we cannot refrain from intro- 
ducing a brief note, and alas! yet more melancholy than brief. 
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Selection, p. 238.) seems to have entertained the same senti- 
ments with regard to the celebrated text, 1 John, v. 7., as those 
which are so successfully asserted by Professor Porson in 
his Letters to Mr. Travis; — and with what a glorious and 
manly spirit does he avow his intention ‘ to make the fate of 
that verse depend upon a mere question of fact !” 

Our third point of comparison is the emendation of Me- 
nander by Bentley with those of Athenzeus by Professor Por- 
‘son.- Here we have these two pre-eminent men admirably 


matched. The emendations of both are generally certain, and _ 


convincing to the mind; founded on an intimate knowlege of 
the language and metre, on correctness of ear and taste, and 
on familiar acquaintance with Greek manuscripts, with the 
usual forms of contraction, and with the errors commonly re- 
sulting from similitude between the forms or sounds of differ- 
ent letters. Both have restored with singular felicity a multi- 


tude of passages in the fragments (alas that they are only - 


fragments!) of the antient Greek dramatic writers; dif- 
fusing in many instances, at the same-time, no small light on 
the antient customs and manners, as well as the phraseology, 
metres, and dialects, in passages which appeared to be lost in 
hopeless corruption or obscurity. 

The fourth point of comparison which we proposed was the 
4Eschylus of Porson with the Horace ,of Bentley. Here, 
however, the difference of the language and mode of publi- 
cation is such, that we find it more difficult to fix on points of 
similarity; and we must rather make our comparison dé tay 
evowoiwy, from the discrepancies, than from the resemblance. 
Porson published the mere text of Aischylus, with a multi- 
tude of most admirable emendations cautiously admitted, and 
generally.on the very best authority of early editions or 
MSS. ; rarely indulging in mere conjectural emendation, and 





While revising the MS. pages of the presént article for transmis- 
sion to the printer, we learn the intelligence of the almost sudden 
death of this eminent scholar, at an age still short of the allotted 
life of man; and after an interval far indeed too short, since his 
exchange of scholastic labours for the less burdensome duties of 
the church had given him that leisure which he had so amply 
earned, and from the employment of which in the cause of litera- 
ture the public might have hoped for great and continued benefit. 
Gifted as was his mind with the most acute penetration, the 


soundest judgment, and the most persevering intrepidity, — stored — 


as it was with profound and accurate learning, — and fraught as 
was his heart with the kindest sentiments and the truest social vir- 
tues, — when shall the literary world see another like him, — 
where shall -his relatives and friends find one who can supply his 
place ? . 
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never changing for the sake of change: the passages which 
he saw to be corrupt, but could not alter without violence to 
the text, and without having recourse to mere conjectural 
criticism, he contented himself with marking with an obelus; 
while those in which any material alteration is made on au- 
thority, or by a very gentle but certain emendation, he 

enerally marked with an asterisk. ‘The book, however, is 
wholly destitute of notes or preface ; the authorities on which 
the emendations rest, or the reasons for which they are made, 


_are not laid before the reader; nor is any mode of correcting 


the obelized passages suggested. Difficulties are obviated, 
but not explained; the text is improved, but the student is 
not instructed; and we have nothing but a naked text, which 
has not even the name of Porson in the title-page, but which 
carries with it the internal evidence of having been subjected 
to the revision of a great master. In Bentley’s Horace, pas- 
sages are indeed sometimes happily restored, but not seldom 
daringly and rashly altered. Innovations are often made, 
apparently for no other reason than the sake of change; and 
mere conjectural and unsatisfactory readings are not unfre- 
quently introduced into the text with all the confidence of 
consentient MS. authority. Yet even in the wildest and most 
presumptuous changes we discern something that marks the 
great and founded scholar: a singular or conjectural reading 
in the text is supported by such an accumulation of learning 
in the notes, that the reader must be always instructed if not 
always satisfied ; and it is impossible for a student of tolerable 
capacity to read these notes without rising from the study of 
them a far better scholar than he sat down. His general 
views of the phraseology of Horace, and his knowlege 
of the idioms of the Latin language, must be widely ex- 
tended, though his inquiries on a particular passage may not 
always be answered satisfactorily ; and he cannot avoid imbib- 
ing some of that critical acumen which may direct bis future 
studies in the investigation of a perplexed or doubtful passage 
in other authors. He may go right with Porson in the mere 
text of Aschylus, without becoming in any degree the better 
scholar: but he cannot go wrong with Bentley without having 
his knowlege increased and his mind enlarged. 

_ QOur last point of comparison is a very curious one, the 
materials for which occur in Mr. Kidd’s preface, p. lxxxix. 
The reader will there find a synopsis of Bentley’s and Por- 
son’s emendations of Aristophanes, in which nearly eighty 
passages are corrected by each of those celebrated scholars 
in precisely the same words. Mr. Kidd has ‘wisely subjoined 
Herman’s outrageous note on Bentley: “ Benéleius, summus 
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alioqui criticus, sed nullius auctoritatis in Aristophane, ad 
quem minime imbutus Attici sermonis cognitione accessit ;” and 
he has treated it as he ought, with a silence ravrog iynacrépoo: 
Aoys. Such an accusation deserved no answer. 

From the parallel which we have attempted, the reader 
will draw his own conclusions: but, for ourselves, we scruple 
not to avow that of these two great men we think that 
Bentley was decidedly the greater. Porson was the scholar, 
and a' worthy one he was, of this illustrious master. ‘Though 
his learning was the more accurate, that of Bentley was the 
more varied and profound. Where Porson would be cau- 
tious, Bentley would be daring; and, where Porson brought 
conviction, Bentley would sometimes scarcely condescend to 
—— probability. Such a strength and vigour of mind were 
displayed even in Bentley’s errors, —and such'a magnanimity 
of learning *, if we may venture the expression, was evinced 
even in his boldest flights, that in him we recognize at 
once the generosity of the hero, while in his celebrated suc- 
cessor we are contented to admire the sagacity of the man. 
The emendations of Porson, taken altogether, approach per- 
haps nearer to certainty than those of any other critic; for 
where he could not amend with certainty he conjectured no- 
thing: but those of Bentley, in Greek especially, which was 
undoubtedly his forte, are little inferior in certainty ; and they 


are at the same time accompanied by such a store of learning, 


brought to bear on them from every branch of classical liter- 
ature, that, while they correct the individual author, they 
powerfully charm and improve the mind. ‘The works of Por- 
son may be considered as the cabinet-pictures of a Gerard 
Dow, finished with the utmost minuteness of labour and the 





* Bentley was conscious of his great powers, too proud to court 
applause, and too manly to affect humility. Porson lived more 
with boys than with men in the University, and carried his profes- 
sions of humility to a length which made them altogether question- 
able, if not disgusting. Besides his celebrated ‘* Lectori si quis 
erit,” and his “* Monendi estis lectores, si qui forte mearum ineptia- 
rum lectores eritis,’”? ( Advers. p. 39.) we find in his Prelectio in 
Euripidem, p.4., ** Sin autem oratio mea non omnino displicuerit, si 
tironibus forte circumstantibus tantillum arsiserit, 1d equidem serio 


sum triumphaturus :’’—ahundred other instances might be adduced. . 


Now, though we by no means approve of arrogance, we are still less 
pleased with such an excess of humility, because we would rather 
see an open and avowed bad quality than a specious and assumed 
good one. Every scholar should possess a certain degree of manly 
confidence, accompanied by a reasonable condescension ; which 
will make him think freely for himself, and listen with respect to. 
the opinions of others. 
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last polish of perfection; while those of Bentley are the 
bold and daring efforts of a Michael Angelo, whose minor 
blemishes, if they occur, are lost in the general effect and sub- 
limity of the whole. 

We have stated that Bentley’s forte was Greek criticism, 
because with the deepest and most extensive knowlege of the 
language he combined a peculiar accuracy and felicity of 
emendation, not to be surpassed by the best and most lumin- 
Ous criticisms of any subsequent scholar: but his skill and 
attainments in the Latin language also were of the very 
highest order, and were certainly not exceeded (in our opi- 
nion by no means equalled) by those of Professor Porson. 
What Latin author, for instance, has been edited by Porson 
as Horace and Terence were edited by Bentley ? Indeed the 
reading of Bentley in this branch of learning was so exten- 
sive, that he was intimately acquainted not only with the 
general range of Latin classics, but with those writers who 
do not usually come under the cognizance of scholars; and 
he had made very numerous notes on them, with a view to 
farther editorial labours. 

It is remarkable that neither of these eminent scholars has 
had a regular biographer,, (for Mr. Kidd, we are confident, 
does not consider his imperfect sketch of Professor Porson as 
a history of his life,) nor, we believe, an epitaph. If it be 
said that their names are immortal, and above all monumental 
praise, we reply that excuses of this kind have been repeated 
so frequently that they lose their force. To let the ashes of 
great men “ lie in cold obstruction” without a sepulchral stone: 
and a due tribute to their worth, because they were above all 
praise, is but a subterfuge to cloak the indolence or incapacity 
of their survivors and successors in the paths of literature. 
Bentley, indeed, can scarcely be called a Trinity-man ; for, 
though he was appointed by the Crown to be Master of 
Trinity-College, he was educated at St. John’s, where he pro- 
ceeded successively to the degrees of A. B. in 1679, A.M. in 
1683, and S. T. P. in 1696; and, being hated and persecuted 
by the Fellows of Trinity-College while living, it is possible 
that their animosity might not so entirely have subsided imme- 
diately on his death as to induce them to pay péculiar respect to 
his name. After a lapse of more than seventy years, however, 
when all private animosity must have been long extinguished 
and forgotten, we wonder that each of these noble Colleges does 
not vie with the other in paying honour to the memory of one 
of the greatest scholars whom this country ever saw; that 
the members of the society in which he was educated do not 
record him among their very brighest ornaments; and that 
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those of the College over whieh he so long presided do not 


place a conspicuous and appropriate tablet on his remains. — 
‘We must beg the indulgence of our readers for this digres- 


sion, and now return to the work before us. 

The contents of this volume, which are given as proceeding 
from the pen of Professor Porson, are so various and un- 
connected that it is impossible to enter into the detail. They 
consist partly of articles published in Reviews and other 
journals, of which some, we have heard, are erroneously as- 
signed to him*; of detached notes selected from different 
authors, which have been before published; and of several 
written or oral communications made by the Professor to 
Mr. Kidd and other learned friends. They are not all equally 
good, and on the whole are considerably less valuable than 
the Adversaria, which might naturally be expected. Still, any 
remarks from the pen of this great man will be always esteemed 
by scholars ; and the collection and arrangement of the pre- 


sent volume must have cost Mr. Kidd much trouble and 
expence. 





Art. IV. General Zoology, or Systematic Natural History, com- 
menced by the late George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S., &c. With 
Plates from the first Authorities, and most select Specimens, 
engraved principally by Mrs. Griffiths. Vol. X. Parts I. and II. 
By James Francis Stephens, F.L.S. Birds. 8vo. pp. 835. 
62 Plates. Boards. Wilkie, &c. 1817. 


T= present volume completes the illustration of the numer- 
ous order Passeres, and expounds the genera Colius, 
Pipra, Parus, Cypselus, Hirundo, Glareola, Caprimulgus, 
Turdus, Cinclus, Muscicapa, Bombycilia, Ampelis, Ramphopis, 
Tanagra, Sphecothera, Sturnus, Alauda, Motacilla, Vitiflora, 
Sylvia, Regulus, and Troglodytes. 
Colius, first instituted by Brisson, includes some species 
which possess the remarkable faculty of placing the hind toe 
either backwards or forwards, at pleasure. Linné designated 


only two; the first of which, Capensis, corresponds with his 





* We cannot pass without remark the way in which Mr. Kidd 
has given to the world a selection of these articles, unauthorized (as 
far at least as we know) by those to whose works they belong, and 
has appropriated them to his own use. We conceive such a proceed- 
ing to have been at any rate uncourteous ; and as to its accuracy 
we chuse to point out here one instance at least of its failure. The 
Monthly Review for December 1800 dees not contain an account 


of the “ Sovereign” in the pages stated by Mr. Kidd; nor was the 


article on that work written by Porson. G2. 
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Loxia Colius, and the second, Senegalensis, with his Lanius 
Macrourus. Mr. Stephens describes seven species: but, if we 
may rely on the authority of Levaillant, the Payanensis, Stria- 
tus, and Leuconotus, are not distinct from the Capensis. 
Neither can we wholly acquiesce in the author’s assertion 
that ‘ we are utterly ignorant of the habits of the birds com- 
prehended in this genus:’ for it is now generally known. that 
they climb, nearly in the manner of parrots, that they live in 
troops, nestle in societies, sleep with their head hanging down 
from the branches of trees or bushes, and that they feed on 
fruits. 

Pipra, or Manakin, formerly confounded with Parus, may 
be distinguished from the latter, which it so much resembles, 
by the birds belonging to it having the middle and outer toes 
connected at the base. If the term Pipra, however, originally 
denoted the great Wood-pecker, its application to the present 
genus is far from appropriate. Our information concerning 
the manners of this tribe of birds has been chiefly supplied by 
Sonnini; some of whose notices might, with great propriety, 
have been inserted in the compilation before us. The 
female of the Rupicola, or Rock-Manakin, according to 
Salerne, assumes, like some of the gallinaceous species, the at- 
tire of the male, when it has ceased to breed. ‘The song of the 
Musica is said to be the complete octave; repeated note after 
note, in succession. ‘The rare Desmaretii is described from 
Leach’s Zoological Miscellany. It was discovered by M. A. 
Huey, in New Holland, where it is extremely scarce. ‘The 
name of Desmarest recalls the splendid work of that author, 
and of Madile. de Courcelles, on this and some kindred families 
of the feathered race, which might have been consulted with 
advantage. 

To the usually received list of Parz, is added the Lathami, 
which Latham himself regarded as only a variety of the 
Stbiricus : but it has a much longer tail, and a different dis- 
position of colours. _ The Cyanus is said to be ¢ only found 
in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburgh, in the winter :’ but 
we may infer from the context that the author means to 
assert that it is found near that city only in winter. The 
Narbonensis is now supposed to be the female of the Pendu- 
linus, and not a separate species. 

Cypselus, including the Swz/ts, has been detached by Illiger 
from Hirundo, and is thus defined: ‘ Beak smooth, and. tri- 
angular at the base, narrow towards the tip, and compressed.on 
hoth sides; the upper mandible recurved at the point. Gape 
very wide. Feet simple, with all the toes divided from their 
origin, and placed forwards.’ The species particularized are the 

Vulgaris, 
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Vulgaris, (Hirundo apus, Lin.) Sinensis, Melba, and Cayanensis. 
The last mentioned ‘ builds its nest in the shape of a large 
truncated cone: it is composed of the down of the dog’s bane 
well twisted together: and is divided into two chambers by a 
partition running obliquely down the middle, and spreading 
over that part of the nest where the eggs are situated; there 
is also a sort of plug made of the same down as the nest, to 
fill up the entrance so as to exclude the atmospheric air; it is 
said to build this singular nest in the houses at Cayenne, 
where the bird is found.’ 

Mr. Stephens prefaces his exposition of the Hirundines by 
a few pertinent remarks on their migrations, and then reports, 
from Bewick, Mr. Pearson’s interesting experiments on keep- 
ing Swallows in confinement. 


*« Five or six of these birds were taken about the latter end of 
August, 1784, in a bat-fowling net, at night; they were put sepa- 
rately into small cages, and fed with Nightingale’s food. In about 
a week or ten days they took the food of themselves: they were 


then put all together into a deep cage, four feet long, with. 


gravel at the bottom ; a broad shallow pan with water was placed 
in it, in which they sometimes washed themselves, and seemed 
much strenghtened by it. One day Mr. Pearson observed that 
they went into the water with unusual eagerness, hurrying in and 
out again repeatedly, with such swiftness as if they had been sud- 
denly seized with a frenzy. Being anxious to see the result, he 
left them to themselves about half an hour, and on going to the 
cage again found them all huddled together in a corner, apparently 
dead ; the cage was then placed at a proper distance from the fire, 
when two of them only recovered, and were as healthy as before : 
the rest died; the two remaining ones were allowed to wash 
themselves occassionally for a short time only, but their feet soon 
after became swelled and inflamed, which was attributed to their 
perching, and they died about Christmas. Thus the first year’s 
experiments were in some measure lost. Not discouraged by the 
failure of this, Mr. Pearson determined to make a second trial the 
succeeding year, from a strong desire of being convinced of the 
truth respecting their going into a state of torpidity. Accord- 
ingly the next season, having taken some more birds, he put them 
into the cage, and in every respect pursued the same methods as 
with the last; but to guard their feet from the bad effects of the 
damp and cold, he covered the perches with flannel, and had the 
pleasure to observe that the birds throve extremely well. They 
sang their song through the winter, and soon after Christmas be- 
pan to moult, which they got through without any difficulty, and 
ived three or four years, regularly moulting every year at the 

usual time. On the renewal of their feathers, it appeared that 
their tails were forked exactly the same as in those birds which re- 
turn hither in the spring, and in every respect their appearance was 
the same. These birds were exhibited to the Society for promoting 
Natura! 
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Natural History, on the 14th Feb. 1786, at the time when they 
were in a deep moult, during a severe frost, when the snow was on 
the ground. They died at last in the summer, from neglect during 
a long illness which Mr. Pearson had ; who concludes this interest- 
ing account with the following words: ‘Jan. 20.1797. I have 
now in my house, No. 21. Great Newport Street, Long Acre, four 
Swallows in moult, in as perfect health as any birds ever appeared 
to be in when moulting.” ” 


Hirundo Cristata, described by Levaillant in his O/seauxr 
d Afrique, is so named from its remarkable crest, which is 
similar in appearance to that of the crested Lark. The 
Velox, also described by Levaillant, is capable of flying at the 
rate of half a league in a minute. The references to the 
Purpurea are very properly multiplied, because this species 
has been often described under different appellations. 


¢ The Americans are extremely partial to this bird, and fit u 
boxes for their reception : even the Indians fix up gourds and cala- 
bashes for the same purpose ; in these they build their nests, which 
are composed of dry leaves, straw, hay, and great quantities of 
feathers : their eggs are very small, and four in number: they have | 
two broods; the first comes forward in May, and the second in 
July : the male assists the female during incubation, and takes her 
place, uttering at that time a peculiar soft and tender song: if 
there should not happen to be a box fitted up for them, they will 
build against houses, sign-posts, or dove-cots ; and if they take 
possession of the latter place, no pigeon dare set a foot on that tier 
where their nest is situated, or the Martins would soon dispatch it. 

‘ From these birds flying so much like the Swift, it has been 
said by travellers that bird inhabited North America, but that is 
not the fact: they are very fond of wasps, bees, and large beetles ; 
and will attack crows, hawks, and eagles, with great spirit and 
audacity, like the common Martin: their note fey peUuo, peud, is 
very loudand musical, but is generally succeeded by others lower 
and guttural.’ 


Glareola is here retained on the authority of Lathams 
Brisson, and others; and it very nearly approaches the 
Swallows in aspect and habits. The Austriaca is said to 
have been once taken near Liverpool, and also in Unst, the 
most northern of the Shetland Islands, by Mr. Bullock. 


The other two known species are Senegalensis and Nevia. 


As the generic term Caprimulgus, though still used by some 
of the most eminent ornithologists, is confessedly founded on 
error and prejudice, it would perhaps be advisable to dis- 
card it from the nomenclature of natural science. Of the 
Popetue, it is justly remarked that many of the European 
writers have strangely confounded it with the Virginianus ; to 
which it has not the least affinity, and from which it px 2 

rially 
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rially differs by wanting the bristles on the edges of the upper 
mandible, and by its forked tail. 

Nearly a hundred and sixty species are included under 
Turdus: but, in every case of such a voluminous catalogue, it 
would be desirable to institute subdivisions or sections. It is 
also extremely probable that some of the alleged distinctions 
are superfluous. Borelli, for example, has remarked that the 
Cyanus and Solitarius are not specifically different. The Boubil 
is reputed to be almost the only bird that has a song, through- 
out the empire of China. 

Cinclus contains only one species, namely, the Europeus ; 
and Mr. Stephens has formed of it an entertaining article, 
chiefly conipiled from Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary. 

In the crowded list of Fly-catchers, we again desiderate the 
adoption of subdivisions: but we observe that Mr. Stephens, 
after the example of Vieillot, has somewhat reduced their 
catalogue, by transferring several of the Lathamian species to- 
the genus Tyrannus. 

Bombycilla or Wax-wing, detached by Vieillot from the next 
genus, is discriminated by a peculiar appendage on the tips of 
some of the quills, resembling red sealing-wax. The orily 
known species are the Bohemica and the Carolinensis. 

The haunts and manners of the Ampelis tribe are yet 
unknown. With a single exception, they are natives of 
America. 

- Ramphopis, also detached by Vieillot from Tanagra, com- 
prizes only two species; namely, Jacapa and Brasilia, which 
have the under mandible of the beak very broad, rounded at 
the base, and reaching far down on the chin. 

The Tanagers might have derived additional illustration from 
the writings of Sonnini, Desmarest, and Vicillot: at the same 
time, they are more distinguished by their markings than by 
diversities of habits. 

Sphecothera, another new genus, has the * beak thick and 
smooth at the base, strong, above convex, towards the ti 
bent down: orbits naked. WNostrils rounded.’ The Viridts, 
which inhabits New Holland, is the only known species: but 
nothing has been ascertained with respect to its manners. 

Sturnus would probably bear farther reduction: at least the 
species quoted by Osber and Hernandez are somewhat equi- 
vocal. The young of the common species ‘ differs so very 
materially from the old as to have deceived one of the most 
acute ornithologists, the late Colonel Montagu, who has -de- 
scribed it in the Supplement to the Ornithological Dictionary, 
under the name of the Solitary Thrush ; but as this bird was 
received from a distant part, and does not breed in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the spot near which he resided, it is not very 
surprizing that he should be deceived, as the specimen in 
question (which is now in the British Museum) has not much 
the appearance of the common Starling, otherwise than be- 
longing to the genus where Colonel Montagu should certainly 
have placed it, and not in Turdus, as described in the Orni- 
thological Dictionary.’ 

Among the Alaude, the Arenaria, or Sand-lark, corre- 
sponds to the Calandrilla of Borelli, a bird little known to 
the British Ornithologist. ‘ It has the upper parts of its 
body of a reddish gray, sprinkled with black: the under parts 
white, with an interrupted band on the breast composed of 
black spots: tail-feathers black, with the first obliquely tip- 
ped with white on the outer web; the second with the tip 
and outer margin only of that colour; the third and fourth 
with only the outer web, towards the tip, white. Inhabits 
France.’ ; 

Under Motacilla, Mr. Stephens comprehends only the 
Wag-tails, the Wheat-ears being ranged under the term Viti- 
flora, adopted from Ray; and he does not dissemble that the 
very extensive race of Sylvia would require much more accu- 
rate extrication. It is, in fact, too cumbersome and perplexed 
to be of much essential service to the practical student, espe- 
cially when not distributed into subordinate divisions. The 
author’s own reformation of this confused family is very 
limited: but he occasionally adopts the suggestions of | Vieil- 
lot, &c., as when he recalls the Cincta, Pinguis, and Umbria, 
of Latham, to the Coronata. Some of the recently described 
American species are also inserted in their places: but, as they 
present little else than definitions and characters, we refrain 
from particularizing them. 

Regulus, first instituted by Ray, is again separated from 
Motacilla ; as is Troglodytes, including the Europeus and 
Furvus. 

On the whole, this volume has little pretension to origin- 
ality of information, or interest of detail; yet, as a descrip- 
tive catalogue, it is intitled to considerable commendation, 
and will not be found to derogate from the plan and manner 
of its immediate precursor. 





_- 


Art. V. Academic Errors: or, Recollections of : Youth. By a 
Member of the University of Cambridge. 1t2zmo. pp.216,. 
5s. 6d. Boards. Lawand Co. 1817. 


T!s little volume is made the vehicle of the author’s stric- 
tures on education, domestic, private, and public. It pro- 
fesses to convey, in the form of an instructive tale, the history 
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of the writer’s advances to manhood under more than one of 
these systems; and, without any attempt at theories or general 
speculations, to describe actual defects, and sometimes to pro- 
pose practical remedies. The story itself is probably a fiction, 
and intended to be considered as such; and some parts of it 
make us doubt whether the author writes under the influence 
of very distant and consequently uncertain recollections, or 
whether some of his conclusions may not have been drawn 
from extraneous and ex parte evidence: but the boak is 
composed in a temperate manner, and clearly with the best 
designs. 

As to the outline of the story, it is simply this. A boy 
having received a few elementary instructions from his father 
is afterward placed at a country-grammar-school, on occasion 
of that parent’s necessary absence from England: but his 
uncle, to whose immediate protection he had been consigned, 
discovering the defects incidental to the system of education 
of which ‘the first trial had been made, withdrew him, and 
‘intrusted him to a sensible clergyman residing in a retired 
village, who had the -care of three or four other children 
about the same age. This gentleman is described as most 
conscientiously discharging his duty towards his pupils, and 
adapting his instructions to the extent of their abilities and 
conceptions with great discrimination : but some circumstances 
in life induced him to resign the labours of tuition; and the 
boy whose history is before us was subsequently sent toa 
public school, with his departure from which to one of the 
Universities the narrative concludes. 

The strictures, therefore, relate to three modes of instruc- 
tion : — the country-grammar-school, the private tutor in the 
country, and the public school; and the main object of 
the: volume is, by a statement of the defects connected with 
the first and the last, to recommend the intermediate plan. 
We shall not enter into the general merits of grammar- 
schools, or, as they are now more usually called, prepara- 
tory seminaries: that many of them are conducted by persons 
‘lamentably-ignorant of the elements which they profess to 
teach, we are thoroughly aware: but the instance of:one vulgar 
pedagogue, to whom a boy may have been consigned by the 
want of selection in his parent or guardian, is a very insuffi- 
cient reason for condemning the whole class indiscriminately, 
which the present author evidently does by inference, if not 
directly. Something similar may be said of the private 
tutor. The proper result of the facts adduced by the author 
would be the necessity of discrimination among persons em- 
bracing every variety of character and knowlege, who may 
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be engaged in such pursuits : — the fortunate selection of one 
individual throws but little light on the general merits of 
public and private education. With the public school, the 
case is altogether different. We have comparatively but few 
institutions of this sort in England;—including Rugby, 
which, although modern in its celebrity, may be deservedly 
classed with these seminaries, we can reckon but six or 
seven at the most. Whatever, therefore, is advanced re- 
specting the discipline and education of these establishments 
may be considered to apply much more generally ; and, if the 
reasoning be well digested, to claim the attention of the 
parents and guardians of youth in a more especial manner. 
The father’s reasons for placing his son at such institutions 
are detailed in the following passage: 


‘ He entered into a warm culogium of the manly sentiments, 
the active turn of mind, the laudable emulation, thé stimulating 
confidence, the desire of distinction, the busy habits, the honest 
boldness, and the many qualifications that fit a youth for making a 
figure in society, which are to be attained at a public school. He 
praproneee Eton, Westminster, Harrow, &c. &c. to be so many 
ittle commonwealths, where the young students are initiated in 
those principles and practites which they will have to cultivate in 
after life; and added, that among other advantages, they afford 
opportunities of forming friendships which may-be of the greatest 
service in future; that a boy who distinguishes himself there by 


‘his virtue, his courage, or his genius, is remembered and talked of 


in the great world; and that much of a man’s success in par at 
honours and distinctions, may be traced to the character which is 
gained at these capital seminaries.’ 


We find, however, that the author’s experience led him to 
assign many radical errors to the system of these and other 
such establishments; and we shall state a few of them, cor- 
recting the writer where we conceive that his information or 
his reasoning is liable to objection, and supporting his opinion 
with our’ own wherever we may agree with him. It may 
be remarked that, although he professes to offer observations 
applicable to all public schools, he apparently has those of 
either Eton or Harrow more particularly in his view througb- 
out. These two differ much in their system from the rest, 
and very little from each other, beyond such variations as the 
— institution at the former, and its situation near a 
populous town, instead of being in a retired village, must 
naturally cause. 

Let us now examine four of the objections which appear 
most prominent. 1st, ‘Fhe’system of Latin and Greek ver- 


sification, and the want of some adaptation of peculiar studies 
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to peculiar capacities. 2dly, Corporeal punishment, as exercised 
at these institutions. 3dly, The alleged neglect of religious in- 
struction, and subjects connected with it. 4thly, The use of 
classical authors in editions in which passages offensive to 
decency, and subversive of purity of mind, are not expunged. 
It is necessary to observe that we speak of systems as they 
are, not such as they possibly may have been in the time of 
meaner. 
ith regard to the first point. In many instances, doubt- 
less, the existence of the alleged objections is to be regretted, 
but we do not see how any remedy is to be applied. If boys 
are to be educated in large classes, with a view to emulation 
and other contingent advantages, it is clearly requisite that 
their studies should be similar, or emulation would soon ex- 
pire. Boys are sent to these institutions for classical inform- 
ation, and it is but fair that the preceptor should choose his 
own mode of conveying it. If, on trial, it has been found 
that Latin composition exercises the minds of the majority of 
the boys, as well in grammatical and critital precision as in 
the ‘acquirement of ideas, we conceive that the master would 
be culpable in neglecting such a method. He must therefore 
apply that plan, since public schools can only proceed on uni- 
formity of plan, which answers the end in view with the 
greater proportion of his scholars. ‘The fact, however, is that 
this writer transfers the fault of the parent to the school- 
master. The general outline of studies at public schools is 
universally known ; and, if a parent be ignorant of it, he may 
learn it very easily on inquiry. It would be ridiculous for him 
to expect masters to adapt their plan to his own ideas: but it 
is perfectly optional with him whether he will place his son 
under any proposed master. If he does this, he does it fore- 
warned; and, if the instructors teach that which they profess 
to teach with competent ability and diligence, (both of which 
the present author allows,) he surely has no ground for com- 
plaint. We would advise a parent, whose son’s mind had not 
the necessary capacity for any particular exercise that is re- 
quired at a public school, — of which the tutor of the boy, as 
is usually the case, would honestly inform him, — to remove 
the youth to some other place: but this would be no argument 
for the master to alter his plan of education, if he found it 
generally attended with success, of which the public appro- 
bation might be a tolerable criterion. It will be remarked 
that: we’ have considered it as inherent in the very nature of 
public teaching, that it cannot be bent to suit every capa- 
city; and it must depend on the parent’s. discernment to 
ascertain whether the mind of his son, and the previous pre- 
paration 
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paration of that mind, be such as to promise success among a 
large assemblage of young persons. 

2dly, Asto corporeal punishment, the author is clearly not 
well informed on the subject. He states that boys of all ages, 
without any discrimination, are constantly punished in this 
way: but the fact is otherwise. Weare credibly assured that 
at Harrow-school, an institution which yields to no other in 
celebrity in the present day, boys are not subjected to corporeal 
discipline, on any account whatever, beyond a certain class, 
which contains few or no boys above fourteen years of age, and 
the large majority of whom do not exceed twelve or thirteen. 
This school, therefore, is not subject to the author’s present 
remarks. Let us next look to Eton. It is true that there 
all classes, including many: youths of seventeen and eighteen, 
are deemed amenable to this discipline: but, we speak on 
equally good authority, the discretion of the master is always 
exercised to distinguish in the application of it between wil- 
ful negligence and incapacity. Out of five hundred boys, 
the corporeal punishment of a youth above sixteen * years old 
is comparatively a very rare occurrence, and by this rarity is 
considered, as it justly should, a very serious disgrace. One 
point, then, which the author desires is already effected. 
¢ Let this punishment (he says) be administered with such dis- 
cretion as will render it a real terror, not from the severity 
with which it is to be inflicted, but from the infrequency and 
disgrace of the punishment.’ It is not our present purpose to 
inquire whether or not some other modes of correction might 
not be administered with equal or greater success: our ob- 
ject has been to divest this writer’s statement of some of its 
terrors; and to prove to him, if possible, the necessity of 
more accurate investigation on any subjects on which he is 
anxious to advise the world. 

3dly, The religious instruction afforded at public schools has 
been the subject of inquiry before the present occassion. The 
strictures of Dr. Rennell and the Bishop of Meath, and the 
reply of the late learned Dean of Westminster, are probably 
fresh in the recollection of most of our readers. Mr. Gisborne, 
too, complained on this head in the preface to his ** Survey of 


—_- — 


* In Mr. Malthus’s statement in defence of the East-India Col- 
lege, he labours under an error when he says that, on one occasion, 
a master of a public school inflicted this discipline on seventy or 
eighty boys, mostly above the age of sixteen, at a time of public dis- 
turbance there. Most of the boys to whom he alludes, we find on 
inquiry, were comparatively children. On occasions of this sort, 
the senior scholars have generally had the sense to side with their 
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Christianity,” but excepted the place of his own education 
from the deficiency which he temperately remarked in others. 
If a parent has any duty to perform in the instruction of his 
own child, that duty is religious and moral education. He 
may trust to others in classics, in mathematics, in belles 
lettres: but here his own precepts as well as his example are 
indispensable ; and he has not the same excuses for inability to 
perform the task, which he may fairly urge in other branches 
of human learning. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we conceive the school-master to be exonerated from his 
share of the duty in this important concern: but religion 
in order to attract the attention of the young, must be 
addressed .to them either singly or in very small numbers, if 
a becoming seriousness is to be expected; and here some 
difficulty occurs in public education. ‘Those who consider the 
object as oni. gree are erroneous in their opinions: we believe 
that as much, probably, as can be done in these studies at 
those places is done: but we allow that more is wanting, not 
on account of the carelessness of the preceptor but on account 
of the nature of his opportunities. Here the parent or 

uardian must remedy the deficiency: not in reading tne 
Fostunent with his boy, which the latter wili probably have 
read and repeated in the original language; nor in the simple 
delivery of moral precepts, since those he will have received, 
but have received ex cathedré. It is at home that he must be 
taught to apply religious doctrines more exclusively to himself 
and his own condition, to such an extent as the state of his 
mind from age may justify. We perfectly coincide with the 
author in his opinion that the constant attendance at chapel 
on the common days of the week, and especially on those 
which are more devoted to recreation, has a bad operation on 
the youthful mind: because little attention is paid to Divine 
service on such occasions, and the danger is incurred that the 
indifference with which the performance of it is received 
may become habitual. 

We also agree fully with the author on the fourth point on 
which we proposed to make some remarks; viz. the glaring 
impropriety of placing books in the hands of boys, from 
which passages offensive to purity of mind have not been ex- 
punged. Such editiones expurgate have been published, and 
why they are not in general use we are at a loss to conceive, un- 
less it be because they have commonly been deficient in proper 
annotation and commentary. The writer, however, extends 
his censure on this head too far. Aristophanes, we believe, is 
not usually read at public schools; and certainly not Anacreon 
and Martial, otherwise than in extracts perfectly unexception- 
able. The same we apprehend to be the case with Ovid and 
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the elegiac poets: but the octavo Delphin. editions.of Horace 
and Juvenal are almost constantly put into the hands.of boys: 
at our public schools; and, though the latter author is not 
read generally, except by small and occasional classes, the 
former, containing many most indecent passages, is always be- 

tore them. Such portions of an author are in course omitted: 
in the lectures: but the question is whether the youth ought. 
to have a book containing such passages daily in his. hands ? 

In conclusion, we have to remark that, though we have 

differed from this author on some points, we consider his little 

volume as well adapted for the attention of our readers, and 

more especially the latter part of it. Some anecdotes are in- 

terspersed, of which we cannot speak highly; and the whole 

must be recommended as leading to inquiry, not to convic- 

tion. If the writer imbibed any of his ideas from Cowper, 

we congratulate him on the good sense which led him to dis- 

| card the exaggerated, not to say the false, representations of. 
| that poet én these subjects. 
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Art. VI. The Veils, or the Triumph of Constancy. A Poem, in, 
Six. Books. By Miss Porden. 8vo. pp. 300. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 


i Mone the various and beneficent effects of the general, 
+4 diffusion of knowlege which has formed one of the. 
greatest blessings of modern. times, few have contributed so. 
much to cheer and enliven the privacy of domestic life, and. 
to raise the prevailing tone of society, as the enlargement of. 
the general sphere of female education. Not only have new 
sources of elegant and intellectual amusement been thus 
: opened, but a fund of mental energy, which in the days of- 
our grandmothers would have been. confined to the manage- 
} ment of the store-closet and the embroidering frame,: has 
been developed, and directed to the noblest pursuits of litera- 
ture and science. The cynic may sneer at the union of 
Science and the Graces, and the satirist may repeat that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” but a few harmless 
absurdities will be cured. by friendly ridicule; and the many 
sensible and well-informed women, of whom this country may 
justly boast, will prove by their conduct that a considerable 
degree of mental cultivation is no impediment. to the due 
discharge of their domestic duties. 
The fair author of the volume before us appears to form 
a living illustration of the truth of these remarks, at least in 
part: though we are not qualified to speak with reference 
to the store-closet and the embroidery. From her. preface, 
we learn that the loss of a young lady’s veil by a: gust of 
D4 7 wind,. 
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wind, while she was gathering shells on the coast, gave 
rise to the present poem; which was originally written in 
short cantos, at a very early age, for the amusement of a 
small society which meets periodically for literary entertain- 
ment, and was afterward extended and modelled into its 
present form. Miss Porden was at that time ‘ a pupil of the 
Royal Institution,’ and was induced to weave into her story 
the knowlege which she was acquiring from the eminent 
lecturers of that establishment. ‘This she has done by em- 
ploying a machinery formed on the Rosicrusian doctrine of 
elementary spirits, following the example of Pope and Darwin, 
but producing an ideal world entirely her own. A _ brief 
analysis of her fable will be at once the best explanation of 
the mode in which this machinery is introduced, and the best 
preparation for our own remarks. 
Book I., intitled * The Castle,’ introduces 


‘ A youthful warrior and a blooming maid’ 


travelling at sun-set through the mazes of a forest, and reach- 
ing at length a castle into which they are admitted on condi- 
tion that the knight shall, after supper, relieve the fatigued 
garrison by watching at the gate till morning. Here they 
find two other knights and their accompanying damsels, who 
have been received on the same terms. ‘The Lord of the 
Castle observes, at table, that all the knights are in sable 
armour, and all the ladies destitute of veils, a black scarf 
being thrown over their white habits; and, expressing his 
wish to learn the reason of this 


‘ Seeming fellowship in woe,’ 


Maria, the first-mentioned Lady, relates her story. She had, 
it seems, two lovers of the most opposite description : 


‘ One dark and gloomy, as the bursting storm, 
When lowering clouds autumnal skies deform ; 
The other, as the vernal morning gay, 

When rosy Pheebus woos the sprightly May. 


¢ This on his boundless riches loved to dwell, 
Which might Arabia’s fabled hoards excell ; 
Strove to allure my heart with splendid tales 
Of diamond palaces, and emerald vales, 
Of amber streams o’er sapphire beds that roll’d, 
And silver seas, and lakes of liquid gold ; 
Described his destined consort’s regal state, 
What slaves in gorgeous robes should round her wait 
In halls where luxury al] her pomp displays, 
And fragrant gums in golden censers blaze ; 
. From harps unseen while heavenly music flows 
To cheer the feast, or soothe to soft repose, 
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And every lure to fix my fancy tried 

That flatters female vanity and pride ; 

But still his gloomy scowl, his eye of fire, 

Was on his rival bent with jealous ire, 

His proud demeanour chilled my soul with dread, 
And mystery inveloped all he said.’ 





The other, who was a gentle and a gallant knight, was in 
course the favourite; and she relates that, * one fatal morn,’ 
when her Henry was about to depart for the wars in France 
under the Black Prince, he came to ask at her hand a pledge 
of constancy: she replied : 


soe 


¢ “ Go, Henry, go! be Heaven in fight your shield, 
Your guide to glory thro’ the ensanguined field ; 
And unperceived if you this veil obtain, 
When with the year the hour returns again, 
I plight my faith, with honour’s laurel twined, 
Love’s myrtle-crown my warrior’s brows shall bind.” 





‘ The youth I mark’d, and while I gaily spoke, 
On his pale face the glow of triumph broke, 
But not my Henry’s sunny smile ; it shew’d 
Like lightning gleaming on a lurid cloud, 

And o’er my darkened mind appeared to throw 
The sad presentiment of future woe,’ &c. 


After some months of absence, wandering one day on the 
sea-shore, she was attracted by the beauty of the stones and 
shells scattered on it, when from a hideous gulf a giant 
arose, who seized the fatal veil, and thus declared himself. 


‘ “Tn me,”’ he said, “* behold the King, whose sway 
Thro’ earth’s unnumber’d caves the Gnomes obey; 
Lord of the mine, I own its secret stores, 
Its gems, its marbles, and its mineral ores. 
Long in a human shape concealed, to gain 
Thy love I sought, but only met disdain, 
At length my rival’s form I bore, and found, 
Beyond my warmest hope, my wishes crown’d: 
The veil behold — no more I seek to move 
Thy stubborn heart; I claim thy promised love. 


‘“‘ IT wonder not those tears of anguish flow, 
That o’er my transports cast a shade of woe, 
‘Tis woman’s pride, if we her boast believe, 
Ne’er to be duped, but ever to deceive ; 
Yet sages say, tho’ keen a woman’s eyes 
To read the heart and pierce the deep disguise, 
If flattery spread her viewless veil between, 
Full in her pathway yawns the gulf unseen, 
And here she triumphs, where the prayers of love, 
And wealth and power have vainly tried to move,” ’ &. &c. 
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The grief to which Maria became a prey was consoled in a 
dream, by Ariel; who assured her of the protection of the 
sylphs, and directed her to repair with Henry, who now ac- 
companied her, to the mines of Sweden: by which they were 
to enter the dominions of Albruno, king of the gnomes, in 
search of her veil, there secured by spells. 

As Maria finished her tale, the Lord of the Castle, who 
was no other than an agent of Albruno in disguise, pressed 
Miranda, the second lady, to relate her history; from 
which it appears that she is in a similar situation with 
regard to Marino, the ocean-monarch: who, tired of the 
coquetry of Lymnoria, a sea-nymph, had vowed never to 
wed a daughter of the sea, and by the agency of a sea- 
monster had obtained Miranda’s veil as she was walking with 
her knight on the borders of a river. They are now, by 
the advice of a hermit, repairing to the sea-shore, to meet 
‘a pearl’ which ¢ will save her from despair.’ 

Leonora, the third lady, relates her Spanish birth, and her 
engagement with Alonzo, who was supposed to be killed in 
battle; and that, crossing the Pyrenees with her mother, the 
were relieved from a perilous situation by a youth who lodged 
them in a cottage: 


‘ But when the morn her orient blush displayed, 
The altered youth our parting steps delayed, 
With crimson blaze his floating garments shone, 
A purple radiance formed his flamy crown. 


* « Oh stay,” he cried, ‘ behold the Prince of Flame, 
Earth, air, and ocean start at Pyros’ name ; 
Prompt at my call, to nourish or annoy, 

Being to give, or being to destroy, 

The salamandrine tribes obey my word, 

And wait in radiant phalanx round their lord ; 
An hundred blazing mouths, this frozen realm, 
If I command, with floods of flame o’erwhelm, 
Those icy cliffs in clouds of steam aspire, 
Those rocks of granite sink in liquid fire ; 
Such my tremendous power — but fear not thou: 
To beauty’s sway a willing slave I bow, 

Nor shall one sprite his arm in fury wave 

To harm that life my care so lately gave : 
Then let thy grateful heart my wishes crown, 
And be my meed to raise thee to my throne.” 


¢ My heart the boon of life preserv’d confest, 
Nor dared I spurn the mighty king’s request ; 
My veil, a solemn pledge, he salad and won, 
Which binds my faith to him, and him alone; 
But to my earnest prayers one year was given, 
Ere for his flaming realms I quit the light of Heaven.’ 
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In England, she discovered Alonzo alive; with whom, in 
pursuance of a message from Spinthera, a fire-nymph now 
espoused to Pyros, she is travelling to his court at Stromboli, 
in search of her veil, which he still detains. 

Book the second, intitled ‘* The Earth,’ begins with a 
combat between Albruno and Henry, in which the former 
falls, feigning to be wounded : 

¢ Bent o’er the King, victorious Henry tried 
To draw the weapon from his bleeding side, 
When lo! two sinewy arms enwreathed him round, 
And bore him, struggling, thro’ a gulf profound, 
Down to a central cave, and there in fetters bound.’ 


We are then introduced to the court of Albruno, who holds 
a council to prepare for the war expected to be made on him 
by the sovereigns of Fire and Water. The description of the 
council, and of the array of Albruno’s powers, affords oppor- 
tunities of allegorically personifying various mineral produc- 
tions; the Greek names supplying sonorous titles; and the 
properties of rocks, ores, metals, &c. affording an ample va- 
riety in the appearance and qualities of the gnomes. The 
forces of Pyros now advance, their nomenclature being formed 
of various Greek terms for fiery objects. His appearance, and 
his attack, are very spirited; the resistance opposed to him 
being in proportion to the capacity of various bodies for sus- 
taining heat, and the changes produced in them by fire being 
ingeniously pourtrayed in the fate of the gnomes. ‘The pas- 
sage is too long for insertion here; and, indeed, when closel 
examined, it may be said to afford an example of that zndis- 
tinctness which arises trom a profusion of similar images; an 
indistinctness which is often, we think, observable in this poem. 
The fair writer speaks of ¢ dazzling with a luxury of light ;’ and 
too many of her descriptions remind us of the last scene in a 
pantomime. A number of ¢zn (or ¢insel) reflectors are affixed 
to the lamps, which glitter over the whole vision; and the 
shell-work, and the festoons of flowers, and the gilding, and 
the painting, and the carving, and the denhaihe, and the 

uibs and crackers, altogether produce an effect which rather 
bewilders than delights : while the trouble and attention which 
are required, to develope all the filmy gossamery cobwebs of 
the allegorical Veil upon ‘ Veils,’ so amply enfolding the pic- 
ture, are often really such as the chemist experiences in his 
laboratory rather than such as the poetical reader desires in 
his library. 

After a long struggle, the attack of the watery powers, 
equally fatal to both, suspends their enmity, and produces a 
pause in the contest. 

In 
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In book the third, ‘ The Escape,’ Ariel releases Henry from 
the cave, and directs him to proceed to the assistance of Mi- 
randa in the watery domain, and of Leonora at the court of 
Pyros; in order that Alfred and Alonzo may finally unite with 
him in supporting the cause of Maria. 

After having resumed the ‘relation of the elemental war, 
which produces a volcano, (according to the lately received 
theory by which these tremendous phzenomena are explained, ) 
and is closed by a truce, the story returns to the Castle ; whence 
Alfred is deluded by the sea-nymph Lymnoria, disguised like 
Miranda, who, when detected, plunges into the sea. Alonzo, 
after having combated with phantoms and seen the Castle 
vanish, finds himself at Genoa on board a vessel bound for 
the isles of Lipari. The ladies, being released by the disso- 
lution of the magic fortress, set out together, and meet with 
the sea-nymph Marguerita, (the ‘ Pear!’ foretold to Miranda 
as before mentioned,) whose raiment and appearance, with 
her history as the rival of Lymnoria, are elegantly described. 

In the fourth book, * The Sea,’ Lymnoria. again appears, 
and, under the disguise of Marguerita, conveys Miranda to 
her grotto beneath the sea, where she leaves her imprisoned. 
The real Marguerita, however, finding Alfred on the shore, 
conducts him in her car to the grotto; whence, by means of a 
magic ring, he sets Miranda free, and remains in her stead, 
but is afterward released by Henry. Miranda then ap- 
pears at the court of Marino, and prevails on him to resign 
her veil and espouse Marguerita; who, though the daughter of 
a nymph, had an earth-born father, and was not therefore 
excluded by his vow. Having assisted at the bridal feast, 
Henry and Alfred receive from Marino a guide to the court 
of Pyros. 

Book the fifth, ‘ Strombolz,’ opens with the splendid appear- 
ance of Ariel in his car; who, before he departs with Maria, 
furnishes Leonora with a conveyance, which is thus described : 

‘ The King consents; the sylphs his mandate hear, 
And at his bidding frame a concave sphere. 
Clear and pellucid was its texture rare, 

And scarce distinguish’d from the ambient air, 
Save by the hues of light that rise and fade, 

And ever varying on its surface play’d, 

And made it now like floating sapphire seem, 
And now betray the topaz’ golden gleam ; 

Now sparkle with the ruby’s fiery red, 

And now the emerald’s cooler lustre shed. 

Like clouds in Pheebus’ setting rays that‘glow,: - 
Appear’d the airy car that hung below. 

It open’d, and a crystal throne displayed 


She mounts: the closing clouds conceal the maid. ‘ 
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Yet thro’ the lucid skreen her eyes survey 

All the long wonders of the various way, 

As high it floats, o’er many a sea and land, 

To flaming Stromboli’s volcanic strand ; 

While wondering mortals mus’d what partial blast 
Could make that little speck proceed so fast, 
When all the clouds with easy motion sail, 

On the smooth bosom of the vernal gale.’ 


This elegant balloon transports her to Stromboli; where, 
with the assistance of a sprite sent to her by Spinthera, she 
descends into the crater. Alonzo, whom we left on his voyage 
to Lipari, now continues it to Stromboli, and, attempting to 
enter the crater, is made prisoner by the guardian salaman- 
ders, but rescued by Henry and Alfred; who, protected by 
magic scarfs, the gift of the watery queen, pass through the fire 
unhurt. Arrived dt the court of Pyros, Henry prevails with 
him to return Leonora’s veil, which she had herself vainly 
solicited, and she is again conveyed in her car to England. 

The sixth book, called * The Restoration,’ brings us back 
to the aerial journey of Ariel and Maria, who alight at the 
mine of Salseberist in Sweden, into which they descend, and 
Maria proceeds to Albruno’s court. The Riniknaiiee is deaf 
to her prayers: but, believing that Henry is still in confine- 
ment, and that no other knight can come to her assistance, 
he insidiously offers to abide the issue of a combat between 
himself and two gnomes with Henry and two champions. 
Henry and his friends however appear, and a fierce battle 
ensues. Without disparaging the immortal nature of Albruno, 
the fair author has ingeniously managed to give the victory 
to her hero; who proves to be a sylph, bound by a vow to 
bear a mortal form till three ladies shall refuse a throne for 
love. ‘The Veil is now restored, as well as peace between 
the elemental kings; who all assist to raise a nuptial bower 
for the three happy pairs. 

Such is the outline of Miss Porden’s fable. Our readers 
will have perceived the opportunities which it has afforded for 
the description of scenery and situations new to poetry; and 
we think that they will also have seen the greatest defect of 
her poem, namely, a story at once uniform and complicated : 
the fates of Alfred and Miranda, and of Alonzo and Leonora, 
being as it were mere reflections of those of Henry and Maria, 
on whom the principal interest is meant to rest; and the fre- 
quent transitions employed in weaving these three threads into 
a web requiring a deeper attention to keep up with them, than 
that which is often exerted by general-readers of the present 
day. These transitions, though unavoidable toa certain de- 
Stee, 
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gree, might have been more rare, and in some instances more 
skilfully contrived. “A slight degree of ornament or intro- 
ductory reflection would have begun the cantos more grace- 
fully din the sudden plunge into the story which they. all 
make; and some faults of diction should have been corrected. 
Among others, the too frequent use of the uninviting word 
‘ meanwhile,’ which is found at the beginning of four cantos, 
as well as elsewhere; and some imperfect rhymes, such as joy 
and eye, sky, by, &c., words which can only be made to sound 
alike. by a false pronunciation of one of them. We must add 
that this is not the only species of metrical error which tends 
to disfigure the poetry of Miss Porden. The open vowel, 
and the ss, for ever fatigue and harass the ear; and we meet 
with a constant recurrence of similar rhymes, too closely 
brought together: while, as a minor but still a decided fault, 
we may notice the careless or unconscious admission of words 
of the same sound into the same verse. With regard to lan- 
guage, we have also several other defects to specify: viz. a 
stiffness, a pedantry, and a prosaic cast in some of the phraseo- 
logy: * The invalued secret ;’ ‘flames that round innocuous 
Sy; ‘hand affianced to the fiery lord ; ‘ the dense fogs which 
obumbrated London,’ (in the notcs,) &c. A maturer judgment, 
and the practice of writing, may correct these faults; and we 
turn from them with satisfaction te notice merits by which 
they are in a great measure redeemed. It must be acknow- 
leged that Miss P. has succeeded in throwing a considerable 
degree of interest on an unpromising story; that she has pro- 
duced some spirited and picturesque descriptions; that she 
has in many instances successfuily trodden the delicate and 
dangerous path which unites the adventures of mortals with 
those of spirits; that she has mingled a respectable store of 
science with a bright display of fancy ; and that she has inge- 
niously described the powers and operations of nature, in the - 
garb of a mythology which would have afforded gratification 
if it had been used merely as an elegant ornament. Her 
style is rather that of flowing and generally unlaboured narra- 
tive, than characterized by a sustained spirit or decorated b 
striking passages: — but we shall proceed to select a few far- 
ther specimens of her manner. 

The following lines are a summary of the author’s mytho- 
logy, and contain one of the best examples of that partial 
imitation of Pope which is observable in the correcter pas- 
sages of this lady : 


¢ That .Power eternal, whose creative mind 
This orb, and all yon wandering spheres design’d ; 
From 
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From nothing called yon * source of life and light, 
And all the starry i ae i of the night ; 
To numerous spirits, in that awful hour, 
Their portions gave of delegated power : 
Four tribes who rule this orb with equal sway, 
The earth, the fire, the winds, and waves obey ; 
In fire the Salamanders hold their reign, 
. The bold Hydide curb the azure main, 
The Gnomes are guardians of the solid land, 
And Sylphs the impassive realms of air command ; 
: These jarring tribes in endless strife engage, 
Foil and are foiled, with ineffectual rage; 
Their mutual war their balanced reign secures, 
And endless order ceaseless strife ensures.’ 


The poetic reader will not here forget the couplet of Pope, 


‘* Thus all subsists by elemental strife, 
And passions are the elements of life.” 





| We give an incident in the Pyrenees as a good specimen of 
Miss Porden’s descriptive talents : 


‘ Mid evening’s shades, our guide, our way were lost, 
And wandering on, as ebbing light decayed, 
Farther and farther from the path we strayed ; 

Our frames, long soften’d in a southern vale, 
Shrunk from the keenness of the mountain gale ; 
The night grew dark ; with weary steps and slow 
We wandered o’er the treacherous field of snow, \ 
And heard the torrent roar unseen below ; 

And from the wood beneath, the frequent how] 

Of bears and wolves, that fierce with hunger prowl : 
The struggling ray the moon at times bestow’d, 
Served but to shew the horrors of the road, 

The avalanch impending from on high, 

The gulf below, the terrors of the sky ; 

Shone but on pointed peaks, and ample brows, 
White with eternal, undissolving snows ; 

Or, on the glacier’s polish’d surface, threw 

A fairy tint of evanescent blue: wf 
And now the storm began, and long and loud 
Roar’d the deep thunder from the bursting cloud, 

In sheets of crimson flame the lightnings play’d, 

And torrents fell on each defenceless head ; 

In azure light the fires electric sweep 

O’er the swift streams that ran down every steep ; 

Yet scarce this awful scene a thought could claim, 

And scarcely terror rouse our torpid frame ; 

Careless, we now the raging storm behold, 

Each sense was dull, our souls benumb’d with cold; 











‘* Yon spheres,’ and * yon source,’ are too near to each other. 


Rev. 
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We long’d (such weight our heavy eyes opprest 
Amid the snow, the storm, to sink to rest ; 

When from a cottage, unobserv’d before, 

A light stream’d brightly thro’ the opening door : 
New feeling ran thro’ every frozen vein, 

And life and hope appear’d to wake again.’ 


This, we think, is one of the chastest and best pieces of 
composition in the volume. Although it betrays several 
blemishes, it yet flows along in a natural and pleasing 
manner ; and some lines, such as the couplet, *‘ Shone but 
on pointed peaks,’ &c. and ¢ a fairy tint of evanescent blue,’ - 
are stamped with genius. 

The array and battle are too long to insert entire. Chrysos, 


To sleep were death; yet on that rugged crest, 
) 


‘Oreichalcon, and Chalcos appear at the head of the army, 


followed by Magnetes the immediate leader of the Metallic . 
line, under whom the metals are thus described by some of 
their obvious properties: the maiden warriors are those 
which have been newly discovered by Sir Humphrey Davy 
and others : 


‘ Near these, his dauntless band Magnetes drew, 
True to their leader, to their sovereign true ; 
Train’d to the fight, and nurs’d in war’s alarms, 
Their field of pleasure is the field of arms: 
There stood Sideros bold, and by his side 
Chalyps, in many a fiery combat tried. 

The sage Argyros with Molybdos near, 

And brave Plumbago’s brother-bands appear ; 
And with these veterans, many a youthful name 
Yet unrecorded on the rolls of fame, 

Each thirsts for glory, and impatient draws 

His maiden falchion in Albruno’s cause.’ 


The alumines and argillaceous earths are ranged under 
Stypterion : 
‘ The brave Stypterion leads his filial band, 
The pride and boast of many an eastern land ; 
Of hardest texture fram’d, their armour bright 
Shone through the gloom in lines of dazzling light, 
In former combats with the powers of fire, 
Immortal glory did these troops acquire, 
Nor less their argillaceous brethren claim 
The hard-earn’d wreath of never-fading fame. 
Tho’ not “ in glittering arms and glory drest,’’ 
With equal ardour glow’d each generous breast, 
Practis’d their flexile forms to turn, to bend, 
To close with speed, with speed their lines extend, 
To shrink compacted, at the charge of fire, 
Or broad expand, when aquecus foes require ; 
11 In 
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In every kind of warfare train’d and skill’d, 

No foe appall’d, no force could make them yield, 
Fresh fields to dare, to win, elate they ran, . 
And claim’d their right to combat in the van.’ 


We cannot help observing that these passages manifest 
throughout a sort of feebleness of tone, and a languid 
lengthiness of character, which will debar their writer, if she 
does not greatly improve on this her too prevailing style at 
present, from attaining that height of poetical reputation to 
which energy, above all qualities, exalts its possessor. 

The oriental gems are commanded by Silex, and are alle- 
gorically described. The delineation of Adamas, the diamond, 
is unusually happy, and affords, when combined with his defeat 
in the battle, a good example of: phical allegory. We 
think, however, that our readé@mg?must have already had 
enough of such subjects for poetry; and, especially after the 
tedious — for we must call it the tedious — enumeration of the 
forces, they must languish for a little variety and animation. 


“© Quis tam PoRDENZ fautor inepte est, 

Ut non hoc fateatur ?” (Hor.) 

‘ First Kapnos, Spintheros, Aleinos, came, Tie 
Dalos, and Phlogos in his robe of flame ; 
Empreesmos, Anthrachis, Thermotes af 








With Spodos, Phlegon, Causimos appear, 
And bright Ignicomus with blazing hair. 
There Marmarygos, Chliarotes glow’d, © 
There his bright face the swift Lampedor show’d.’ 


Is the potion not yet complete ? 


‘ Now Spintheros on stern Sideros fies, 
Beneath his arm the Gnome expiring Les ; 
An equal fate Cobalto, Nickel, knew, 
And on Tellurio next the warrior flew. 
At Calaminos, Phlogos aim’d his dart, __, 
And Kapnos plung’d his falchion to his heart.’ 


Jam satis est ! 


The fourth book is perhaps the most pleasing of the whole ; 
and the marine walk of Henry from the cavern of Albruno 
has given the author an opportunity of successfully describing 
many circumstances in natural history. Her delineation of 
the powers of the sea, who are supposed to reside in a 
delicious region beneath the waters, is fanciful and elegant : 

‘ Henry, meanwhile, pursued his way ; amaz’d, 
On all the wonders of the deep he gaz’d. 
Here the smooth sands in shining plains extend, 
And lofty rocks in rugged points ascend ; 
On their rude sides the weeds of ocean wave, 


The nurturing seas their floating foliage lave. 
Rey. Jan. 1818. E And 
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And here the gay Zoanthe emulate 
ra’s bright train and transitory state. 
id scatter’d shells, and tufts of herbage green, 






On @recks of ships, that proudly bore afar 

Britannia’s wealth, or hurl’d her bolts of war, 
Unnumber’d- myriads ply their ceaseless to#/, 

And frame the basis of a future is/e, 

Tho’ small as sands that shun the inquiring eye, 
Their solid works the waves and winds defy ; 

Still on the ruins of their race renew’d, 

They share alike their labour and their food. 

Where now a mimic garden mocks the view, 

And nature sports invevery form and hue ; 

Where scarlet floweraiimid verdant foliage grow, 

And dusky fibres s twine below ; 

?Mid azure tufts, and ‘blossoms silvery white, 

Where purple fruits the wond’ring eye invite, 

Soon shall soft moss, and grass, and herbs extend, 

On coral rocks the lofty trees ascend ; 

The beasts shall roam, the birds their nests shall frame, 
And man at last his new dominion claim : 

Perchance his hand may turn the shallow soi, 

And wondring pause, and tremble for the isle ; 
Alarm’d to. see the crystal waters flow, 

And play and sparkle ’mid the sprays below. 

As, through the trackless air, the feather’d race, 

With speed untir’d, pursue their rapid chace, 

Or sportive wheel in many a mazy ring, 
Now soar on high, now sink on idle wing ; 
O’er Henry's head * the finny nations glide, 

And lash with strenuous tail the sparkling tide. 

Like swallows marshall’d for their annual flight, 

The smaller tribes in countless shoals unite ; 
Still as they, roam, inhale the briny flood, 

At once their liquid atmesphere and food. 

Behind, the tyrants of the deep pursue, 

Their savage hunger kindling at the view ; 

Their opening jaws the gates of death reveal, 

And shoals are crush’d at one rapacious meal. 















































‘ Here countless tribes their different kinds renew, 
Fixt to the spot where late their parents grew, 
Their tender frames the shining shells defend, 
Form as they form, and with their growth extend ; 
Not theirs the power to urge their rapid way, 
And gain each moment on the flying prey, 





* O'er Henry’s head: —the familiar name of Henry, as the 
hero introduced to all these supernatural scenes of wonder, is far 
from being judiciously adopted. Rev. 
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Yet little arts minuter tribes allure, 

Their closing shells the floating food secure ; 
Firm on their native spot, they brave the storm, 
And still increasing, grace the rock they form. _ 


‘ At distance thro’ the waves, on Henry’s eyes, 
Of ocean’s chiefs the splendid mansions rise, j 
Of mother-pearl and shells united fram’d, 

With burnish’d gold and glitt’ring gems they flam’d ; 
Sudden, as breathing from some flowery land, 

The wanderer’s cheek a fragrant zephyr fann’d : 
Surprized, he felt its breath, and turning found 

His steps unknown had past a viewless bound, 
Behind his track the distant waves appear, 

Before, a light subaqueaus atmosphere. 

By gorgeous palaces, and vara roves, 7 
O’er verdant hills, and culta#®@ plains, he roves ; 
Beholding, as he pass’d, with wondering view, 

The ocean nymphs their various toils pursue : 

Some seek the cooling rills or leafy bowers, . 
Prune the green shrubs, or tend their opening flowers ; 
Some for their grots, gay shells and minerals sought, 
Some their thin webs of fine-spun coral wrought, 
Wound thro’ the snowy pearl the golden thread, 

Or the light dance in sportive mazes led, 

Their tuneful part in songs harmonious bear, 

Or draw thro’ combs of pearl their yellow hair.’ 


This last image we cannot consider as equally pleasing with 
some of the preceding. ) 

The Palace of Pyros (Book VY.) we omit, for the reasons 
given in a former page; where we have denounced the pan- 
tomimic splendor, the gorgeous gas-light glittering, of many 
similar descriptions in the Vezls ; which we presume are Vela, 
intitled a re-velando. 

The descriptions of Stromboli and its volcano, and of the 
final contest with Albruno, are touched with much spirit and 
felicity: but the passages are too long for quotation, and 
would be spoiled if disjointed. We shall therefore conclude 
our extracts with the fairy palace raised by the united 
elemental powers. 


‘ Meanwhile, where Albion’s fertile vales extend, 
Their chosen brides the three brave youths attend ; 
The friendly Gnomes a sumptuous palace rais’d, 
Each marble hall with gems unnumber’d blaz’d ; 
The sportive sisters of the deep, around 7 
The stately columns wreaths of coral bound ; 
And all the shining treasures of the wave, 
To frame a grot of ample size they gave. 
Innumerous seeds, the spoils of distant lands, 
The Sylphids scatter’d from their airy hands ; 
E 2 ‘he 
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The fiery spirits gently warm the earth, 

And push * each gay exotic into birth ; 

There, breathing fragrance, the Magnolias vied 

. “ Tn snow-white innocence and purple pride ;” 

ile drest in roseate buds and leaves of green, 

The Kalmia rivals her delightful queen ; 

Proud of her form, in classic grace array’d, 

Tall Agapantha rears her purple head ; 

In varying dyes each gay Protea springs, 

And Passiflora spreads her scarlet wings ; 

O’er all superior tall Agave tow’rs, 

And the bright Aloe glows with crimson flowers. 

The Sylphids caught, and ranged in lines of light, 

The stars that shoot athwart the gloom of night. 


To sight reveal'd, injyarious forms they move, 

One Hymen sent and one the God of Love, 
High in their hands their flaming torches bear, 
And crown with roseate wreathes each happy pair.’ 







We have devoted so large a space to the poem, that we 
have left little room to mention the notes, which are copious 
and entertaining; affording a statement of the authorities on 
which the text is founded, and a detail of many curious and 
instructive facts in science and natural history. We shall beg 
leave, however, to point to a few inaccuracies, or mis-state- 
ments, which may be corrected in a future impression. 

P. 5. We suspect that the gold and silver of Carinthia, so 
celebrated for its zron, are unnecessary poetical licences.— 
65. The term schistus is obviously derived from the Greek 
oxsgev, to cut or split, from its fissile texture; for there are 


‘whole masses of schistus which are by no means Orilliant. 


— 68. The application of Titanos to chalk strikes us as some- 
what unfortunate, because it may be confounded with the 
metal Titanium, besides that Creta was ready at hand; and 
the fazrness and softness of the material would have been more 
suitably expressed by.a feminine appellation. —69. The che- 
mical composition of plumbago, or carburet of iron, has been 
repeatedly ascertained. — 78. Flexibility is characteristic of 
amianthus, and not of asbestos, as stated in a preceding note; 
and, in course, the ‘ turban’s folds’ of the former are incon- 
gruous. — 139. * The walrus has two tusks, which are reckon- 
ed the finest ivory in the world, much superior to that of 
the elephant. Dr. Smith's Lectures.” — It may, however, be 
proper to remark that authors differ materially concerning the 
qualities the substance in question; some representing it as 
“Su 
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_* Our readers will immediately discover the causes of our objec- 
tzons to some of the expressions in this and other passages. 
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inferior to that of the elephant, and more fiable to turn 
yellow; while others contend for its greaté® compactness and 
whiteness. The fact seems to be that it is of a granulated 

texture, with the central part brownish; and’ ghat the tusk is 
not equally sound throughout, and consequently not much ip 

demand among the ivory-workers. — 240. * The subject of 
meteors and meteoric stones, and the numerous theories re- 

specting them, have been considered in a note on the third 

book, page 120.’ On turning to this page, the reader will 

find that these numerous theories are only ¢wo, namely, that 

of Sir John Pringle and that of Sir H. Davy; and that the 

subject, so far from being considered, is merely touched with. 
truly meteoric rapidity. : 

On the whole, we dismiss this work with the wish rather 
than the hope that it may become popular. Some readers 
will regret to find that it has no delineation of triumphant and 
fascinating guilt, no irresistible and misplaced sentiment, to 
render it interesting; and others may be disposed to indulge a 
misplaced laugh at the pleasure which a youthful mind has taken, 
in mingling the buoyant dreams of its opening fancy with the 
solid and various knowlege which it was acquifing, and in 
imparting (although confessedly too much at length) the stores 
of that knowlege to others: but we hail this poem as the pro- 
mise of greater future merit. In order, however, to attain en- 
viable distinction, we recommend Miss Porden to compress 
and condense her luxuriance, to study diligently our older 
and better models, and to chuse a subject possessing more 
general interest. We must also plainly and positively assure 
her that she has much to acquire as an author ; and, especially, 
she has to learn the art of not displaying her learning. 


‘¢ Quorsum pertinuit stipare, ADAMANTA Pyropo ?” 


What are her gems and jewels,- her metals and minerals, 
her earths and her alkalies, to nine-tenths of her possible 
readers? As we have before intimated, had she used her 
knowlege of the various productions of nature as a delicate 
vehicle for the actions of her supernatural beings ;— had she, 
in a word, attempted to follow the light and airy steps of Pope, 
into new regions of her own imagination or discovery ;— she 
would have executed a very different and an incalculably su- 
perior composition. As it is, she, has positively fondled .and 
nursed her machinery till she has overlain it ; — and 


“ Quid voveat dulci Nutricula” pesus “ alumno Horace, 
To drop our metaphors, by which we intend nothing biit the 
most wholesome advice, we deprecate, in any future poem by 


this fair writer, so much of the Royal Institute. We should 
E 3 even 
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even prefer an equal quantity of the Royal Exchange ; iil 
adapted as that acllie of commercial intrigue may at first seem 
for the purposes of poetry. Yet why might not the Sylphs 
and Gnomes of good and bad public news preside over the 
Bulls and Beafs of the Stock-market ? Why might not Ariel, 

who once took such care of the dog Shock, condescend to pick 
up a Lame Duck as it waddled out of the Alley? In this said 
alley, however, we shall probably get far out of our depth ; — 
and with much good bumour, snd a few fr iendly censures, we 
— to say farewell to the ingenious author of * The Veils,’ 









Art. VIL. Literary Anecdotes, of the Eighteenth Century: com- 
prizing Biographical Memoirs of W illiam | Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A. 
and many of his learned Friends; an incidental View of the Pro- 
gress and Advancement of Literature in this Kingdom during 
the last Century; and biographical Anecdotes of a considerable 
Number of eminent Writers and ingenious Artists. By John 
Nichols, F.S.A. Vol. 1X. 8vo. pp. 832. 11. 8s. Boards. Nichols 

and Son, &c. 


T! on of Mr. Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes 

was D in our Ixxvth Vol. p. 179. An appendix to 
the seventh volume, or second part, has since been published, 
which contains a good index to the whole work, embracing 
this new and ninth volume. This continuation deserves the 
same general character for extensive compilation, curious 
minuteness, and reputable fidelity; though a sectarian will 
perhaps say that something of slight is shewn to the memory 
of those writers who were connected with sectarian schools of 
opinion. The same love of Lilliputians also continues; and 
more is said of the forgotten than of the remembered authors 
of the age. 

With the typographic annals of the year 1786 this volame 
begins. A curious pamphlet is noticed, intitled A Plan of 
Coalition and Alliance with the Unitarian Church ;” in which 
the author proposed to give up to the Socinians, in every con- 
siderable town, one of the established churches, with its en- 
dowments. ‘This would be a practical repeal of the Act of 


Uniformity, and would lead to the co-establishment of all 


sects. — Some account is given of Dr. Woide, the editor of 
the Alexandrian manuscript of the New ‘Testament, and the 
founder of Coptic literature among us: but his birth-place is 
not mentioned. 

Under the year 1787, the Treasury of Wit, published with 
ihe name of Bennet, ‘is positively ascribed to Mr. Pinkerton, 
author of the * Letters on Literature.” 


In 
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In the year 1788 occurs the publication of Sir Richard 
Steele’s Epistolary Correspondence, a well-edited work of the 
present laborious and indefatigable author. It°may be re- 

etted that a complete uniform edition 6f.all Sir Richard 

teele’s very numerous writings was not at thatytime under- 
taken: his Spectators rival, and his Plays surpass, those of 
Addison; and a debt of gratitude is due to his memory, for 
bringing into circulation among the polished and the female 
world a taste for domestic morality and elegant literature. — 
The Memoirs of Sir Hugh Cholmley, also printed in this year, 
have not attained the notice which they deserve. 

1789. The sermons ascribed to Dr. Johnson, and left for 
publication by the Rev. John Taylor, give rise to a long bio- 
graphical note respecting the latter. 

1790. The Botanic Garden introduces a sketch of Dr. 
Darwin, which is somewhat depreciatory. In poetry, Dr. D. 
was more than the Lucretius, and in prose more than the 
Celsus of his country; and therefore he ought not to be men- 
tioned coldly, and like a perishable name. — The letters to 
Archdeacon Travis produce some slight account of Porson, 
which is also incomplete and unfavourable; and,an impotent 
attempt seems to be made to snatch from hi e palm of 
victory in that contest. soa 

1791. The History of Derby suggests a careful biography 
of its author, Mr. W. Hutton, who was apprenticed to a 
stocking-maker, ran away from his master, taught himself the 
art of book-binding, and finally acquired as a stationer at Bir- 
mingham an ample fortune. He was also eminently useful 
to his fellow-citizens as president of the Court of Requests. 
His truly curious and instructive auto-biography was noticed 
by us in Vol. Ixxxii. p. 202. 

In 1792 appeared a parochial history of Hawkherst, the 
birth and death-place of that eminent Scripture-critic and 
ecclesiastical historian, Dr. Nathaniel Lardner. As he was 
second only to Lightfoot among the British commentators 
of the Scriptures, every particular which could be collected 
concerning him was intitled to a careful and pious preserv- 
ation: the epitaph is faithfully copied, but the biographical 
notices disappoint by their scantiness. . 

The year 1793 gave birth to the fifth volume of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, which might have invited a fuller and 
better account of the editor, Dr. Kippis. y 

In 1794, the Antiquities of Athens call forth an interesting 
tribute to the memory of: Mr. Stuart. = 

1795. The Varieties of Literature, an amusing and in- 
structive book, which is deservedly praised, and merits 2 
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fresh publication, gives occasion to a learned and elaborate 
genealogy ofthe. Tookes, and to a short biography of the 
author, the ye tere Tooke: who in 1771 was appointed 
minister of the “English church at Cronstadt, and in 1774 
chaplain tosthé British factory at Petersburgh. 


‘ In that imperial residence,’ continues Mr. Nichols, ‘ besides 
his intimacy, arising no less from sentiments of affection than from 
the obligations of his pastoral office, with the families of his proper 
province, he enjoyed the favourable regards of many persons of 
distinction at the court of the Empress. The Orlofs, the Gallit- 
zins, the Narishkins, Prince Potemkin, the Princess Dashkof, 
Count Bouturlin, and several others, communicated with him on a 
friendly footing. But what he considered of no inferior conse- 
quence was the opportunity afforded him of forming and cultivat- 
ing an acquaintance with persons eminent for their talents and 
science, natives as well as foreign ambassadors, and travellers 
from all parts ; for Petersburg was at that time what the Hague 
had formerly been, the principal resort of diplomatic characters. 
Among the academicians, he was particularly intimate with those 
luminaries in science, the Professors Euler, father and son, and 
Pallas, with Guldenstedt, Krafft, Lepechin; in converse with 
whom he was able to reap and to communicate much information, 






and to whielhis fluency in speaking the French language afforded 
him great ies. With many of the hierarchy of the orthodox 
Greek church he kept up a constant intercourse. Gabriél, the 


Metropolitan, had him frequently at his palace, the Nefski mo- 
nastery ; where he was often in company with Plato, Archbishop 
of Moscow ; Eugenius, Archbishep of Kherson, who gave him his 
translation into Greek of the poet Virgil; and Pamphilief, the 
Empress’s confessor, who presented him with his picture. On 
the invitation of Procopius, Bishop of Kargapol and Olonetz, he 
made a visit to that prelate at his palace on the banks of the Onega, 
at the monastery of St. Alexander Svirskoi. At Berlin, in 1783, 
in consequence of letters of recommendation from Professor Euler, 
he was introduced to the celebrated M. Formey, Secretaire per- 
petuel, and by him to the members of the Royal Academy in that 
capital ; where he likewise found Professor Burja, with whom he 
renewed the intimacy he had formerly enjoyed with that elegant 
scholar at Petersburg. At Konigsberg he had frequent conver- 
sations with that profound and excentric philosopher M. Kant. 

‘ In his situation at Petersburg, my friend continued eighteen 
years; and during that period, howhe employed the hours of leisure 
allowed him from the duties of his church, his ‘“ History of the 
Reign of Catherine II.,” his “ View of the Russian Empire,” and 
his ** History of Russia,” render it entirely needless to mention. 
In 1797, his friend Stephen Falconet, then employed in his grand 
work, the famous colossal equestrian statue of Peter the Great, 
(see Vol-III. p. 249.) wishing to give some idea of his talents and 
genius as'a.statuary, to the English public, Mr. Tooke was. induced 
to favour his Jaudable ambition, by giving his Treatise on the Sta- 
tue 
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tue of Marcus Aurelius, and some other of his Essays and Letters 
that passed between him and M. Diderot, an English dress. This 
done, he transmitted to me the MS. which I printedjand published 


accordingly. In 1782, Mr. Tooke was clectaas a Fellow of the 


Royal Society of London; a few years afterwards, a member of 


the Imperial Academy of Sciences; and the following’ year, a 


member of the Free Economical Society at Petersburg. Thus 
agreeably situated, surrounded by a society of friends and acquaint- 
ance, many of them now of a oo standing, and enjoying the ac- 
commodations of elegant life, while as yet not meditating a return 
to his native country, in 1792 he received the intelligence of the 
demise of a valued and honoured relative ; by which event, how- 
ever, such an addition to his patrimony devolved to him, as enabled 
him to settle with suitable dignity in the country alone preferable 
in his estimation, to that to which he now resolved to bid adieu. 


‘ Since his return to England, with that restless and untired ~ 


activity of mind that always marked his character, he has pub- 
lished, anonymously and otherwise, a number of volumes. But of 
them all, if he were emulous of posthumous fame, his translation of 
*‘ Zollikofer’s Sermons,” a work which has been justly styled “a 
stupendous fabric of true piety and genius,” will alone insure ho- 
nourable mention of his name among all that are not indifferent to 





the improvement and happiness of mankind to the latest posterity, 
as long as Christianity shall subsist under any form, amid the human 
mind remain constituted as itis. As to the merits translator, 


if they do not rank a man high in the records of literary renown, 
yet, when we consider how little it is in the power of individuals in 
general, at Jeast unless they have devoted a whole life to scientific 
attainments, to make important contributions to the great bank 
and fund of human knowlege, they are not to be scorned who 
bestow their pains to render the ‘discoveries and productions of 
other men more generally useful. And indeed I have heard it 
said by the subject of this brief memoir (among his other good 
sayings), ‘‘ that even those who employ themselves in what is 
called the art of book-making, are by no means universally unde- 
serving of grateful acknowledgment and respect, as they enlarge the 
boundaries of knowlege by conveying intelligence, often in an easy 
and agreeable form, into the minds of those who have neither let- 
sure nor inclination to dig for wisdom as for hid treasure.” ’ 


In 1796, the most remarkable work here specified is 
Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain ; in 1797, the 
Metronariston, by Dr. Warner * ; in 1798, a Dissertation on the 
modern Style of aliering Antient Cathedrals ; appropriate annota- 
tions accompanying the record. In 1799 nothing important 
occurs; in 1800 the inscriptions for a votive urn at Amwell 
give occasion to some account of Sir Hugh Mydelton, the 
founder of the New River, an aqueduct so highly useful to 








* A letter from Dr. W. to Mr. N. contains some interesting pas- 
sages relative to the celebrated George Selwyn, and a positive 
contradiction of his alleged fondness for Executions. 

London. 
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London. With this centennial year, terminate the typogra« 
phical.annals of the present author. | 

Some éntire pieces of Biography follow, 1. Trevor, Bishop 
of Durham. 2..Mr. Thicknesse. 3. Dr. Forster. 4. Rev. 
H. Hall. 5. H.B. Piazza. 6. Rev. W. Gostling. 7. Mr. 
James Six. 8. Dr. Osmund Beauvoir. 9. Dr. Cox Macro. 
to. Mr. Thomas Christie. 4&1. Rev. T. Pyle. 12. Rev. 
Owen Manning. After having perused all these lives, we 
are tempted to wonder why they were recorded. The time was 
when neglected biography formed a regular and expedient 
article of the intelligence compiled in our magazines: but 
now it is become necessary rather to open a class for super- 
fluous biography, and, with the cobweb-brush of ridicule, to 
attempt to sweep away the memoirs of those who have no 
claim to be remembered. 

The life of the celebrated Wilkes occurs next, and abund- 
antly deserves all the labour of detail and research which is 
here bestowed on it. Much remains to be.ascertained con- 
cerning this extraordinary character: but we shall extract the 
substance of what is already known. 

John Wilkes, the son of Israel Wilkes, was born 17th 
October, #727: the biographer does not say where, but 
we presume’in London. He was placed at a preparatory 
school in Hertford, and next stationed at Aylesbury, under 
the care of a private tutor named Leeson, a dissenting minister 
of eminent classical attainments; who afterward attended his 
pupil to the University of Leyden, where they separated; and 
Wilkes, having completed his studies, made a tour alone 
through Holland, Flanders, and part of Germany. We 
should have been glad to learn the date of this stay at Leyden, 
and the names of the several professors then flourishing there. 
Was it to them, or to Mr. Leeson, that Wilkes’s sound clas- 
sical learning and his exquisite and manly taste may prin- 
cipally be ascribed ? 

Mr. Wilkes was elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1749, and in the October of the same year married Miss 
Mead, a Buckinghamshire heiress. By this lady he had an 
only daughter, born fifth August, 1750; and soon afterward 
a separation took place, the cause of which is not even 
hinted. In 1754, Mr. Wilkes served the office of High 
Sheriff for Buckinghamshire, and offered himself without 
success as candidate for the borough of Berwick. In 1757, 
he was elected for Aylesbury; and we should wish to know 
whether this was an affair of purchase, or whether it re- 
sulted from his tutor’s influence in the place, or whether from 
the specific patronage of Mr. George Grenville. Mr. Wilkes 
™2 was 
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was ré-elected for Aylesbury in 1761. In March 1762 he 


published Observations on the Papers relative to the Rupture 


with Spain; and in June, the same year, he began The North 
Briton, which involved him in a duel with Earl Talbot, and 
in a contest with the court. In consequence of thesforty- 
fifth number of that work, a General Warrant was issued, and 
Mr. Wilkes was committed to the Tower on the 30th of 
April, 1763. The question of General Warrants now became 
loudly popular ; principally in consequence of the incessant 
activity, energy, and industry, with which Wilkes pushed it 
forwards in the leading news-papers of the metropolis. At 
length, he brought his action in Westminster-hall against the 
Earl of Halifax for seizing his papers; and, after a hearing of 
fifteen hours before Lord Chief Justice Pratt and a special 
jury, a verdict was given in Wilkes’s favour on the sixth of 
May, 1763, with a thousand pounds damages, and costs of 
suit. Those papers in the North Briton, which Mr. W.. is 
known to have furnished, and the various news-paper-para- 
graphs about General Warrants, are alike strongly tinged 
with the style and sentiment of the Jndependent Whig : — in 
the writings of Gordon and ‘Trenchard, his language and his 
opinions had been moulded. 

After Mr. Wilkes’s release, he retired to Paris until the 
meeting of Parliament, and then attended in his place on the 
1sth of November: but the House resolved that the North 
Briton should be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 
and proceeded on the 19th of January, 1764, to expel Wilkes 
for his contributions to that work. On the sth of August he 
was outlawed; and, again retiring to Paris, he printed there 
a Letter to the Electors of Aylesbury, and some other political 
tracts, which are no longer familiar to the people, but which 
ought to be collected and reprinted; since the constitutional 
knowlege which they include, and the energy of eloquence 
which they display, adapt them for permanent reservoirs of 
patriotic sentiment. 

After having been in exile four years, Mr. W. sent the fol- 
lowing submissive letter to the King, dated 4th March, 1768, 
which was delivered by his servant at the Queen’§ house: 

“ Sire, I beg thus to throw myself at your Majesty’s feet, and 
supplicate the mercy and clemency which shone with such lustre 
among your princely virtues. Some former ministers, whom-your 
Majesty, in condescension to the wishes of your people, thought 
proper to remove, employed every wicked and deceitful act: to 
oppress your subject, and to avenge their own personal cause on 
him, whom they imagined to be the principal author of bringing to 
public view, their ignorance, insufficiency, and treachery to your 
Majesty and the nation. I have been the innocent and unhappy 

victim 
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victim of revenge. I was forced by their injustice and violence 
into exile, which I have never ceased to consider, for many years, 
as the most cruel oppression ; because I could not longer be under 
the benign influence of your Majesty, in this land of liberty. 

~ Wish a heart full of zeal for the service of your Majesty and 
my country, I implore, Sire, your clemency. My only hopes of 
Speen are founded in the great goodness and benevolence of your 

ajesty ; and every day of freedom you may be graciously pleased 
to permit me the enjoyment of, in my dear native land, shall give 
proofs of my zeal and attachment to your service. JoHN WILKES.” 


He also wrote a short letter to the Solicitor and Deputy of 
the Treasury, on the 22d of March, pledging his honour as a 
gentleman to appear in the Court of King’s Bench in the en- 
suing term, which he did on the 2oth of April; when Lord 
Mansfield and the rest of the Judges agreed that they had no 
power to commit him on his voluntary appearance. Mean- 
while, he ‘was elected one of the knights of the shire for 
Middlesex. Theillegality of his outlawry was argued, and it 
_ was reversed : but the verdicts obtained against him for libel- 
lous publications were confirmed. One of these respected the 
North Briton, and another the Essay on Woman. November 
1st, 1768, he again solicited the royal clemency, in a petition 
presented by his friend Sir Joseph Mawbey. On the 2d of 
January, 1769, he was elected Alderman of the ward of Far- 
ringdon Without: he had for several years been a favourite 
member ef the Bill-of-Rights Club, which influenced the elec- 
tions both of the city and the county. 

On the ist of February, 1769, Mr. W. appeared before 
the House of Commons in support of his own petition; which 
being declared frivolous, he was expelled the House on the 3d 
of February, and a new writ was issued. The re-election 
of Mr. Wilkes was recommended at a meeting of free- 
holders by James Townsend, Esq. and John Sawbridge, Esq. 
both members of parliament; and on the 19th of February 
he was re-chosen without opposition. ‘Thus began the second 
great conflict with the court-party, in which Wilkes eventually 
triumphed; principally by the help of the eloquence of 
Junius, thefirst collective edition of whose Jetters was super- 
intended by Mr. Wilkes in 1772. Mr. W. had, in 1769, 
published a collection of tracts relative to his own transac- 
tions and hehad brought an action against Lord Halifax for 
the seizure of his papers, which obtained him a verdict of four 
thousand pounds damages. Not quite consistently with some 
of his principles, he suggested in October, 1770, the impeach- 
ment of Lord North; and he thus assisted to found that tone 
of opposition respecting the American war, which, under the 
influence of Mr. Fox’s eloquence, was destined to take a turn 
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more favourable to American independence than Wilkes de- 
sired or approved. In1773, he was returned again for Mid- 
dlesex, and in 1774 was chosen Lord Mayor of London. 
This act of the city seems to have decided the court or the 
parliament to give way; and he took his seat in the House of 
Commons unmolested on the 2d of December, 1774. 

In 1779 he obtained the Chamberlainship of London; 
after which he forsook party-cares for the calmer and per- 
haps more useful duties of his office. In 1787 he named 
Mr. Nichols as his deputy for the ward of Farringdon With- 
out. In 1789 he retired to a house at Kensington Gore, and 
there superintended an edition of his Speeches in Parliament : 
to which in 1786 he had added the last in behalf of Mr. Hast- 
ings. Mr. Wilkes removed to Grosvenor-Square in 1790, 
but occupied during the summer-months a cottage at Sand- 
ham (or Sandown Bay) in the Isle of Wight. His opinion of 
the French Revolution is not given. He turned latterly from 
politics to the Muses, successively edited Catullus and Theo- 
phrastus, and translated Anacreon. We are tempted to wish 
that at this period he had continued his early project of a his- 
tory of England from the Revolution: he would have become 
the Sallust of our literature; for in native character as in ac- 
quired sentiment he much resembles that historian. His 
latest publication was a Supplement to Gibbon’s Miscellaneous 
Works, printed in 1796. He died on the 6th of December, 
1797, in his seventy-first year; or, according to his own reckon- 
in his 142d: for he used to say, * I have always lived two days 
zn one.” ” 

England must reckon Wilkes among her most able and 
successful demagogues. Between the rights of the people, the 
privileges of parliament, and the prerogatives of the crown, 
there has ever been a wide tract of debateable ground, of un- 
inclosed property, of undefined boundary. Law is silent and 
prescription faulters about these constitutional questions. It 
is therefore the policy of each party to take its claims at the 
highest, and to wrestle for them at convenient opportunities. 
Those demagogues, who agitate such questionsiglaring war, 
when the influence and patronage of government@re greatest, 
are commonly foiled; and thus they occasion a retrogression 
of liberty, or of popular power. Those demagogues, on the 
contrary, who move such questions during peace, or under 
insipid administrations, when the people gape for the occupa- 
tion of public and collective effort, have often succeeded. 
Wilkes was of this wiser class of agitators. ‘The whole force 
of his talent, which was energetic, and of his industry, which 


was unrelenting, he heartily devoted to the cause which 
he 
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he undertook, and with a vehemence and perseverance that 
gave him the victory. He delivered public men from the fear of 
General! Warrants ; and he obtained for voters the right of 
setting aside a parliamentary disqualification. For a states- 
man, ‘however, he indulged too much in personalities, and 
became more formidable as an enemy than efficacious 
as a friend.’ Great as a speaker, and greater as a writer, 
he carried perhaps the arts of style to the utmost limits of 
good and sound taste: but he is not reproached, like Johnson, 
Gibbon, and Burke, with the wanton and excessive use of 
ornament. 

Mr. Wilkes’s personal character is thus sketched, and well 
sketched, by Mr. Nichols : 


¢ To the various merits of Mr. Wilkes, impartial posterity will do 
ample justice. A patriot in the truest sense of the word, his exer- 
tions and intrepidity added legal security to the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, Asa magistrate, his conduct was manly and exemplary. 
As Chamberlain, his regularity of attendance and superior merit 
were generally acknowledged. Patience and candour distinguished 
his decisions in the many causes which came daily under his cog- 
nizance in that office; and, whenever called on to deliver the 
sentiments of the Corporation to distinguished public characters, 
dignity and classical elegance were his peculiar characteristics. — 
In the literary world, he will be remembered by his elegant editions 
of a Latin poet and a Greek moralist. 

‘ Full of wit, easy in his conversation, elegant in his manners, 
and happy in a retentive memory, his company was a perpetual 
treat to his friends.* It may be added also, that, though his in- 
come was handsome, his liberality kept equal pace with it.’ 


This biography in fact closes, and honourably closes, the 
work of Mr. Nichols; though a fasciculus of additions to the 
preceding volumes fills the remaining quires of printed sheets. 
Two volumes more of Supplementary Illustrations are an. 
nounced: which will contribute to amuse the leisure of ennui, 
but may require something of the ennui of leisure to be found 
amusing. 





‘ * His Siva invitations were in general select, and never 
numerous. “His maxim was, “ that a dinner party, to be comfort- 
able, should never consist of more than the number of the Muses, 
nor of less than that of the Graces.’’ He spared neither trouble nor 
expence in providing what was exquisitely good. When in Lon- 
don, he had frequently his mutton from Bath or from Wales; 
when at Sandham Cottage, from Southampton ; and his fish from 
the Devonshire coast. He had the happiest address in grouping 
his friends, and of entertaining them with elegance, both at the 
table and after it. He was himself avery moderate, but delicate 
feeder, and very abstemious at the bottle.’ 

At 
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At page 674. some mention occurs of the Rev. S. Henley : 
but it appears to have been unknown to Mr. Nichols that 
Vathek was translated by Mr. H. from the French of Mr. Beck- 
ford, and adorned with learned notes. 

We refer our readers to what has been already said of this 
voluminous work during the successive steps of its progress, 
and repeat, with the former qualifications and exceptions, 
the general expression of our gratitude, confidence, and ap- 
probation. 





Arr. VIII. Practical Illustrations of Typhus, and other Febrile 
Diseases. By John Armstrong, M.D. 8vo. pp.305. tos. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


1 the treatise on puerperal fever, which Dr. Armstrong 

published about four years ago, and which we noticed in our 
ixxvith volume, p. 369., he announced his intention of offerin 
his ideas on some other febrile affections : and we are informed, 
in the preface to the work now before us, that this is to be re- 
garded as the first of the series. He states that, during an 
extensive practice of many years, his views with respect to 
the treatment of fevers generally have. undergone a gradual, 
but ultimately a very great change ; and he proposes to furnish 
an account of the causes which led to this change, together 
with the present state of his opinions. 

Dr. A.: properly begins by giving a clear: idea of the dis- 
ease which is to form the subject of his discussion; which is the 
more necessary because, under the appellation of fever, and 
especially of any particular kind of it, different writers seem 
to have been treating of very different affections. He pro- 
poses to use the word fever in the same general sense with the 
scientific term pyrexia, to signify the state of increased excite- 
ment; and this constitutes the title of a class which consists of 
three. orders, viz. ‘ fevers proceeding from specific contagion, 
from marsh and similar miasmata, and from topical affections.’ 
This arrangement manifestly depends not on the pathegno- 
monic symptoms of ithe disease but on its supposed cause, and 
may therefore be considered as founded on a less correct noso- 
logical distinction: but it is conceived to be the most easy 
method of classing these affectfons, and the most applicable to 
practice. In the first order, or the pyrexize which proceed from 
specific contagion, typhus holds the foremost rank. This word, 
like the more general term fever, has been employed in a 
vague manner: but the author proposes to limit it to those 
febrile diseases that are produced by the peculiar specific conta- 
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gion which every person admits as a frequent cause of typhus. 
Having remarked, as a most important circumstance con- 
nected with the disease, that it is not essentially depending on 
debility, but that it is in its first stage an affection of excite- 
ment or congestion, he proposes to divide it into three 
varieties; the simple, the inflammatory, and the congestive. 
This division being a fundamental part of Dr. A.’s system, as 
it affects both theory and practice, we shall quote the para- 
graph in which he characterizes these varieties. 


‘ In strict propriety of language, typhus can only be denomi- 
nated simple in a relative sense. It is, in reality, the least compli- 
cated form of the disease, in which the febrile excitement, or hot 
stage, is completely developed, and in which there are no decided 
marks of topical inflammation. The inflammatory typhus has the 
same open characters of general excitement as the simple ; but-with 
these are conjoined symptoms of some visceral inflammation. The 
congestive typhus is distinguished by the hot stage not being at all, 
or only imperfectly, developed ; and by simultaneous signs of con- 
gestion, in one or more of the internal organs.’ 


We next meet with a description of the three kinds of 
typhus in succession, according to the order mentioned above, 
beginning with the simple typhus: which is said to have three 
pi ‘a first stage of oppression, a second of excitement, 
and a third of collapse.’ The phzenomena attending these 
different stages are detailed with apparent minuteness, and 
may be regarded as a faithful picture of facts which came under 
the author’s own observation. By simple typhus, he may be 
understood to mean the ¢yphus mitior of Cullen, the nervous 
fever of the writers of the last century; and to his three 
stages we may refer the cold stage, that of re-action, and the 
terminating stage of debility, which, as being the one that has 
generally received most attention from practitioners, has 
given a character to the whole disease. When this variety of 
typhus proves fatal, no very decided marks of disorganization 
can be detected in any of the viscera; at least, none which 
seem adequate to account for the event: so that we ‘ are 
almost compelled to infer, that it principally depended on an 
actual exhaustion of the vital principle, perce by the. pre- 
vious excitation.’ It is observed that; this variety, the 
symptoms indicate a great derangement of the functions de- 
pending on the nervous system; and yet, on the whole, if 
one system be more affected than the rest, the author conceives 
that it is the sanguiferous, ‘ through which the permanent 
effects of fever are chiefly to be sseobl and by which the state 
of the brain and nerves, at least, seem eventually regulated.’ - 
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The second kind of typhus, or what Dr. A. styles inflam- 
matory, seems to be on the whole nearly identical with the 
Synochus of Cullen and some of the older writers. The dis- 
ease clearly originates in contagion, and is propagated by this 
means; yet it is not less obviously connected with local inflam- 
mation; and, as this, at least in some situations and in some 
epidemics, is the most prevalent form under which typhus 
exists, certain authors have maintained that typhus is essen- 
tially a disease of inflammation. ‘To this opinion, however, 
Dr. Armstrong opposes the fact that, in some instances of the 
most clearly marked typhus, no inflammatory action can be 
detected; and that inflammatory action often exists with- 
out producing typhus. The typhoid and inflammatory states 
may, however, exist together, and in this case he conceives 
it more probable that the inflammation is the effect than the 
cause, being produced by the congestion of the first stage and 
the excitement of the second. ‘This inflammatory action may 
prevail in any of the viscera, or almost in any part of the body, 
and is sometimes not confined to any one seat; generally, how- 
ever, some particular organ is more especially affected; and 
we may with sufficient accuracy arrange the cases according 
as they affect the brain, the thoracic viscera, or those of the 
abdomen. The inflammatory action of these parts exists in 
two states, which are styled the acute and the sub-acute; 
states which indeed differ only in degree, but which it is’ neces- 
sary to discriminate because they materially affect the treatment 
to be pursued. As to the respective frequency of these concom- 
itant affections, the brain is the most common subject of in- 
flammation$ in so much that some writers of eminence have 
considered typhus-fever as merely the effect of this topical 
disease. 

After this general view of the subject, the author proceeds 
to consider each state separately: he minutely details the 
symptoms which attend typhus, when connected with inflam- 
matory action cf the brain, first in 4ts acute and then in its 
sub-acute form; then we have the two forms of typhus ac- 
companied by inflammation of the thoracic viscera, and lastly 
in the two forms of the abdominal viscera. With respect to 
the actual existence of all these species, or rather sub-species 
of typhus, we apprehend, as a question of theory or of noso- 
logical arrangement, that there is an actual foundation for 
them: but we very much doubt whether in practice they can 
be distinguished; at least we believe that, in a great majority 
of cases, it would be impossible to decide on their situation in 
this arrangement. | 
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We are next to consider the third variety of typhus, the con- 
gestive. Although this species of fever was noticed by Hippo- 
- erates, it is said to have been little observed by the moderns, and 
indeed not clearly described by any of our contemporaries, ex- 
cept Clark and Jackson. It is characterized by the second stage, 
or that of excitement, not being fully developed, or indeed 
scarcely existing in any perceptible degree; so that, from the 
first invasion of the disease, the powers of life seem to be com- 
pletely oppressed, and incapable of rallying. Dr. Armstrong 
describes the congestive typhus as it appears in its most violent 
and afterward in its milder forms; and the descriptions im- 
press us with the idea of their being drawn from nature, al- 
though perhaps a little exaggerated or slightly distorted, in 
order to make them coincide more completely with his patho- 
logical doctrines. By examination after death, it was perceived 
that, in all the forms of the congestive typhus, the brain, the 
liver, and the spleen were the parts most frequently and se- 
riously affected, or in which the congestions were actually 
found to have taken place. Our limits will not permit us to 
give the full detail of the symptoms of this kind of fever, but 
we may quote the following sentence as a kind of summary of 
the whole. ‘ All the forms of this variety of fever may be 
recognized by the depressed state of the pulse and circu- 
latien; the uneasiness of the head; the anxiety of the pree- 
cordia; the peculiar condition of the skin; the total want of 
excitement, or its partial and unequal developement; the 
suspended or vitiated secretions; and the local load, and 
general oppression.’ The difference between the simple and 
the congestive typhus is then pointed out; and we are in- 
formed by what signs the congestive may be distinguished from 
the inflammatory variety. 


‘ The congestive, therefore, differs from the simple typhus, 
firstly, because the viscera are far more engorged in the first stage ; 
and secondly, because through the continuance of the engorge- 
ment, that stage is followed by a general collapse, without the in- 
termediate one of regular and universal excitement, which not only 
partly characterizes the simple typhus, but produces the occa- 
sional and partial congestions of its last stage.’— 

¢ Universal augmentations of heat and excitement attend the 
inflammatory, which are not the concomitants of the true con- 
gestive typhus, and which may be considered as the principal ex- 
ternal distinctions between them. But further, there is in the in- 
flammatory a general re-action of the arterial system, with an 
increased activity and fulness in the capillaries of the diseased 
part; whereas in the congestive, the force of the arterial system 
is not only diminished generally, but the whole venous circulation 
oppressed, and particularly obstructed where the congestion exists.’ 
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It is, however, admitted that considerable obscurity prevails 
in this part of the subject; and ‘ that the inflammatory and 
congestive typhus may sometimes pass into each other by im- 
perceptible gradations, the congestive leading to the inflam- 
matory in some instances, and the inflammatory to the 
congestive in others.’ : 

After having thus attempted to characterize the congestive 
variety, and to shew its relation to the other forms of typhus, 
the author deviates a little from his strict plan, in order to 
notice various diseases which possess more or less analogy and 
resemblance to the immediate subject of his work; or which 
may be supposed to throw any light on its pathology or its 
treatment. We have also some valuable digressions of a prac- 
tical nature on these collateral diseases, as they may be termed : 
but we must pass over them in order to give some account of 
the mode of cure which is recommended in typhus. Each 
of the three kinds is, in course, separately considered; and 
also the three stages of each species, when they can be discri- 
minated. Indeed, this forms a most essential part of Dr. 
Armstrong’s practice; for he not only recommends the em- 
ployment of very powerful remedies, and in a very bold and 
decisive manner, but he also endeavours to ptove that the 
very same remedies, which are the most highly beneficial in 
one stage of a disease, are as decidedly injurious in another. 

This practical part of Dr. Armstrong’s treatise occupies a 
large portion of the volume, and we regret that we shall be able 
to give only a very brief outline of itscontents. In the simple 
typhus, the practice is consonant to what may be conceived to 
flow from the pathology; although as a matter of fact, we 
suppose, the pathology was formed from an observance of the 
effect of the remedies. Depletion in a moderate degree, and 
the absence of stimulation, form the basis of the treatment, 
but they are modified according to circumstances, and very 
judiciously, as we think. In the simple typhus, the cure 
depends principally on the proper use ef the cold and tepid 
affusion, the warm bath, and above all of purgatives, which 
are both the great preventatives and the most powerful re- 
medies : stimuli are entirely prohibited, except under certain 
circumstances in the last stage; and then they are admitted 
only in a small quantity, and are discontinued as soon as the 
process of convalescence is clearly established. Blood-letting 
is comparatively seldom necessary in simple typhus: but the 
case is very different in the inflammatory species; where, as 
soon as the second stage is clearly established, copious deple- 
tion is the great point to which the attention is to be steadily 
directed. Even here, however, it is not to be indiscriminately 
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employed; for, if the period of collapse should have commenced, 
or, at least, if it has made any considerable advance, the 
detraction of blood may prove decidedly injurious, and may 
induce a state of irrecoverable exhaustion. 

Dr. Armstrong is a most decided advocate for the use of 
calomel in all inflammatory affections, and places great re- 
liance on it in the species of typhus of which we are now 
treating. He frequently prescribes it in combination with 
opium, and indeed speaks in terms almost of enthusiasm re- 
specting the virtues of these united remedies. ‘Thisypractice 
was originally recommended by Dr. Robert Hamilton of 
Lynn; and the present author details at some length the cir- 
cumstances which led to the discovery of its great power over 
diseases of an inflammatory nature. The account of the 
‘treatment of the inflammatory species of typhus is much 
extended, in consequence of the author entering minutely 
into the consideration of all the different forms of it; depend- 
ing partly on the organ more particularly affected, and partly 
on the degree of inflammation, whether acute or sub-acute. 
From these he digresses to other inflammatory diseases, not 
attended with wehehe, and gives many valuable directions for 
their management; which, atthe same time, he contrasts with 
the inflammation of the same parts when conjoined with 
typhus. In this way, the Doctor favors us with his ideas con- 
cerning dysentery, rheumatism, erysipelas, ophthalmia, and ¢7c 
douloreux, as well as some other affections of less importance. 
Although this may be regarded as a deviation from the 
regular progress of the inquiry, yet all his readers will pardon 
him for the irregularity, in consideration of the valuable 
matter with which they are thus furnished. 

We now come to the treatment of the third species, the 
congestive typhus. Dr. A.’s congestive typhus may be con- 
sidered as the most resembling that which some of the latest 
systematic writers have styled the low malignant contagious 
typhus; in which no re-action of the system takes place, but 
in which the patient, from the first, falls into a state of op- 
pression, and never recovers without the interference of art. 
‘This has generally been regarded as a state of the most 
complete debility: but the author says that. it is so only ap-. 
parently and not really; and he illustrates his meaning by a 
reference to the phenomena of apoplexy, where the powers 
are destroyed, but not in consequence of exhaustion, which, it 
is implied, is the only cause of absolute debility. The idea of 
this debility in typhus. depending on or confirmed by some 
speculations concerning the sedative nature of febrile con- 
tagion, and countenanced by imperfect trials that have been 
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occasionally miade of the antiphlogistic' plan of cure,’ has 
deprived the modern physicians of the remedy which Dr. 
Armstrong conceives to be the only efficient means that we 
possess for removing this form of the disease. The treatment 
must consist in the decisive adoption of the depleting system, 
and the determined rejection of the stimulating: — but here 
the most prompt measures are essential; the first stage, that 
of oppression, is short, and it is almost immediately suc- 
ceeded by that of collapse; yet it is in the first only that 
evacuations produce their proper effect, and afterward their 
employment becomes hazardous, if not. decidedly injurious. 
This is the outline of the plan: but.the minuter parts are filled 
up with many interesting details, into which our limits will 
not permit us to follow the author. He subsequently offers a 
number of remarks on some diseases, which so far resemble 
the congestive typhus as to have their essence in a congestion 
of some of the viscera, though they are not combined with 
the effects of typhus-contagion: but for an account of these 
we must refer to the work itself. 

Hitherto we have principally confined ourselves to a re- 
port of the contents of this yolume, without offering our 
opinion of its merits. We must , however, say that we esti- 
mate them very highly; and that Dr. Armstrong’s publication 
appears to us, on the whole, a work of the first importance : 
perhaps, altogether, the best treatise on fever which has ap- 
peared for some years. He takes a decided part in many 
controverted questions: but in our judgment he generally em- 
braces the right side, and supports his opinion by sound ar- 
guments. Elis treatise has also the merit of perspicuity; so 
that, even when we differ from him, we can see clearly the 
grounds of difference, and can estimate accurately the value 
of the opposing opinions. In a word, we warmly recommend 
the volume to the perusal, or rather to the diligent study, of 
all the medical profession. 








Art: IX. A Series of Discourses on the Principles of Religious 
Belief, as connected with Human Happiness and Improve- 
ment. By the Rev. R. Morehead, A.M. of Balliol College, 
Oxford ; Junior Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, 


Edinburgh. Vol.II. 8vo. pp.467. 10s. 6d. Boards. Con- 
stable and Co. Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London. 


HE character of a sensible divine and a perspicuous 
preacher, attained by Mr. Morehead in a former volume 

of discourses, which we believe has hitherto escaped our 
notice, will be preserved py the publication of the volume 
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now before us. In éeveral of the discourses, the author has 
commented on portions of the Gospel by St. Mark, in imita- 
tion of the late Bishop Porteus’s lectures on the Gospel by 
St. Matthew; and others of the sermons treat on various 


topics of general use and importance. 

The following extract from Discourse III., ‘onthe Preach- 
ing of John,’ will prove that Mr. Morehead does not belong 
to that class of divines who assume to themselves the dis- 
tinctive title of Evangelical : 


‘ It would be well, indeed, if both the preachers and the hearers 
of the Gospel were to keep steadily in mind the nature of that 
doctrine which was preached by John, when he came to make 
straight the paths of the Lord. He did not teach that the forms 
and observances of any particular sect of religion could possibly. 
effect that regeneration of the human heart, by which it may be 
rendered acceptable to its Maker. Neither did he teach his dis- 
ciples that the repentance, which he preached, was effected by 
any sudden impulse of conversion, or could be manifested by any 
other signs than the plain testimony of an upright life. No doc- 
trine, in truth, could be more remote either from bigotry or enthu- 
siasm. To all men his language was the same, ‘“‘ Bring forth fruits 


meet for repentance.” To the.proud doctors of the Law he said, 
va 






“ Think not to say within youifselves, we have Abraham to our 
father.” To the multitude, wh are ever prone to extravagant illu- 
sions, he taught only the simplest and most practical doctrines. 
When in the agitation of their troubled vonsciences, they asked him, 
What shall we do then ? he took occasion to instruct them in their 
duty, not in mysticism or experiences, He answered and said 
unto them, (as we are informed by St. Luke,) ‘“‘ He that hath two 
coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath 
meat, let him do likewise.” Then came also the publicans to be 
baptized, and said unto him, “‘ Master, what shall we do?” And 
he said unto them, “ Exact no more than that which is appointed 
you,” And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying, ‘‘ And 
what shall we do?”’ And he said unto them, ‘ Do violence to no 
man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content with your wages.” 
If these words had been written with the express design of afford. 
ing a contrast to that stupid and degrading fanaticism with 
which the multitude have so often been misled by men who look 
upon themselves as infinitely more Evangelical, 1 suppose, than he 
who was sent as a messenger before the Lord, to prepare his way 
before him, they could not have been rendered more striking and 


appropriate.” (Pp. 45—47.) 

Though, however, Mr. Morehead by no means favours that 
variegated tissue which constitutes the principal doctrine of 
the Evangelical Preachers, he has taken his station among the 
orthodox ; for he complains of those who, wishing to restore 
Christianity to its original simplicity, do not leave it obscured 
by the deep shade of impenetrable mysteries. As a mystery 
signifies 
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signifies something secret, or concealed, the term itself is 
scarcely compatible with a system which assumes the broad 
and refulgent name of a Revelation. Natural religion may and 
must have its mysteries, owing to the limited nature of the 
intellectual faculties: but all revealed religion, as far as it 
really merits that name, must be as opposite to mystery as 
the light of the sun to the dark labyrinths of a coal-mine. 
The great object of Revelation must have been to simplify 
what was complex, to verify what was uncertain, and to illu- 
minate what was obscure. It was designed as a light for those 
who were enveloped in darkness; and to make those truths 
clear to an ordinary capacity, about which mankind were pre- 
viously bewildered in an endless maze of unsatisfactory specu- 
lation. Hence we may take occasion to remark that those 
who have endeavoured to prove that revealed religion was 
true, because, like natural religion, it was not without mys- 
teries, would have acted more consistently if they had adopted 
the opposite mode of proof, and argued in favour of the diviné 
origin of Revelation from its simplicity and want of mystery. 
If revealed religion were incumbered with as many doubts 
and covered with as much obscurity as natural religion, we 
might reasonably dispute the validity of its pretensions to a: 
divine original: but Christianity has no mysteries except 
those which ignorance or artifice has superadded to the plain 
system that was originally taught. When these artificers of 
mystery had once incorporated the operations of their own 
craft with the native simplicity of the Gospel, they then la- 
boured to shew that its truth was supported by their falsehood, 
aud that the mystery of iniquity confirmed the splendour of 
righteousness. 

In his fifth discourse, the author does not lay so much stress 
on the testimony of miracles as most of the advocates for the 
truth of Christianity. Indeed, he expresses himself on the sub- 
ject with a sort of faint indifference which is scarcely compatible 
with a thorough conviction of their truth. For instance, talk- 
ing of the miraculous evidence, he says, (p. 77-) ‘ I cannot 
but suspect that too much weight has been put upon the decision 
of this question.’ If the miracles recorded in the Evangelists 
be true, the divine original of Christianity can be no longer 
problematical; how, then, can the author imagine that ‘ foo 
much weight has been put upon the decision of this question ?’ 
Again, in p. 78., Mr. Morehead says: 

‘ It is very evident, however, that from their nature, miracles were 
principally designed to influence the minds of those who witnessed 
them ; and although it is going a great deal too far to say that they 
are incapable of being proved ew 3 yet the proof ts me er 
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and is less directly aimed at those who live at a remote period from 
their occurrence, than at those who were either themselves spectators 
of these wonderful events, or who were in the daily habit of hearing 
them related. In this distant age, tt would perhaps be wise to contem- 
plate the miracles of our Saviour less as evidences of his mission, than 
as very affecting instances of his heavenly benevolence and mercy.’ 


The language of the above passage is certainly not that of 
a very zealous believer in the thaumaturgy of Christ. We 
Gani beg to ask whether the miracles of Christ were, or 
were not, intended to confirm the divinity of his mission ? 
If they were, then that confirmation must not be regarded as 
relative merely to the time at which they were performed, but 
as relative.to the whole period during Which his religion was 
to exist in the world. If a religion were established by mi- 
racles eighteen centuries ago, can we place the argument for 
its truth on any stronger ground at the end of that period than 
that on which it rested at the beginning? If miracles were 
the original vouchers for the divinity of Christ’s mission, they 
must continue to be its support through all future times. 
When Mr. Morchead proposes to consider Christ’s miracles 
not so much ‘as evidences of his mission’ as ‘ affecting in- 
stances of his heavenly benevolence and mercy,’ he seems not to 
reflect that, by these means, he does not get rid of the diffi- 
culty; for how can they be ‘ instances’ of the one without 
being ‘ evidences’ of the other? If the miracles were true, 
they are proofs of the mission: but, if they were not true, 
how could they be instances of benevolence? The truth in 
the one case must involve that of the other. We cannot, 
therefore, assent to the opinion of Mr. Morehead, that ¢ too 
much weight has been put upon the decision of this question ;’ 
and we must farther remark, in opposition to the author, 
that lapse of time by no means weakens the credibility of any 
fact, when the original testimony is accompanied with no 
suspicious circumstances, but is perfectly satisfactory. We 
believe in the achievements of Julius Cesar with as little 
hesitdtion as in those of Bonaparte. 

At p. 79. Mr. Morchead says: ‘ Instead of building the faith 
of the Gospel upon miracles, it is perhaps more necessary, in this 
philosophical age, to defend it against those prejudices which its 
miraculous occurrences are apt to excite. If we do not build 
‘the faith of the Gospel upon miracles,’ how are we to defend 
it from the prejudices against a miraculous agency, unless we 
suppose that agency to bea fiction? We do not see how Mr. 
Morehead or any other person can possibly remove the pre- 
judice against the Christian miracles, except by proving their 
truth or by conceding that they were not true. If he does 
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the first, if he proves the reality of the miracles, he conquers 
the prejudice against them by the invincible force of truth : 
but, if he concedes that the miracles were only delusive ap- 
pearances, or fictitious relations, then the prejudice will vanish 
for want of something to preserve its existence. We cannot 
suppose that Mr. Morehead would embrace the latter part of 
the alternative ; and therefore we trust that he will still see how 
necessary it is to ¢ build the faith of the Gospel upon miracles :’ 
for in what other way can he contend with so much efficac 
against the sceptical propensities of ‘this philosophical A atl 
We find in this volume two good discourses on the Moral 
Law. In the first of them, the author thus briefly and judi- 
ciously states the general and comprehensive sense of the four 


precepts which constitute the First Table of the Command- 
ments : 


‘ In the two first we are taught perfection in piety ; in the third, 
reverence for the Deity ; and in the fourth, to accustom our minds 
habitually to religious reflection.’ 


The following remarks on habitual religious reflection are 
deserving of attention : 


‘ It may seem wonderful that we should reflect on religion so 
little. The material universe which surrounds us carries the con- 
stant impression of the wisdom, the greatness, and the goodness 
of God. Human affairs, amidst all their perplexity, contain many 
indications of his providence; and that future state of being, to 
which we are hastening, cannot be contemplated without a deep 
feeling that our greatest interests hang immediately upon him. 
Notwithstanding all these calls to serious thought, it is still evident, 
that without habits of regular meditation, we are apt to lose sight 


of religion entirely, and to be carried along without any nobler 
views in the vulgar current of the world.’ 


Devout reflection on the attributes of the’ Deity, as the 
are manifested not only in the material but in the moral world, 
must tend to give a higher tone and an increased energy to the 
social sentiments and affections. The frequent contemplation 
of the utmost purity must exert a purifying influence on the 
breast ; and the mind cannot often dwell in holy meditation on 
the perfect goodness of the Supreme Spirit without finding 
an increased ardour reflected on its own benevolent sympathies. 
Christianity makes the love of God coincident with the love 
of man: but the first is of paramount obligation; because, 
without it, the last cannot have all the purity, all the force, 
and all the comprehensiveness which the good of humanity 
requires. 


aan his sermon on Christian Faith, Mr. Morehead remarks 
at 
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‘ The common error on the subject of faith is, that, by an un- 
accountable dependence on the merits of our Saviour we may 
receive pardon, although our moral dispositions remain unchanged : 
but we see that the only faith which he commended was that which 
in a state of sickness applied to him for cure, and which, therefore, 
could not be satisfied till a cure was accomplished. The true faith 
of the Gospel is not so much that sin will be pardoned as that re- 
pentance will be accepted.’ 


We shall here take our leave of Mr. Morehead, whom we 
regard as a respectable preacher, but by no means equal to 
Blair or to Alison in vigour of intellect or delicacy of taste, 
in argumentative or in oratorical powers. 
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Art. X. A Letter on the Game Laws. By a Country Gentleman, 
a Proprietor of Game. 8vo. pp.44. Baldwin and Co 


Art. XI. A Second Letter on the Game Laws. By a Country 
Gentleman, a Proprietor of Game. 8vo. pp. 52. Baldwin 
and Co. 


Art. XII. Observations on the Game Laws, with proposed Alter- 
ations for the Protection and Increase of Game, and the Decrease 
of Crimes. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 

‘ yister at Law. 8vo. pp.35. Butterworth. 


fe common with every friend to humanity, and to the pre- 
servation of the lower orders of society from temptations to 
a course of life ending but too generally in offences of the 
blackest dye, we rejoice that the legislature has at length di- 
rected its attention to the game-laws; which have long been 
considered by the most enlightened men of all parties as a 
disgrace to our statute-books, or at least to that portion 
of them which, of all others, stands most in need of amend- 
ment. It will probably be in the recollection of our readers 
that, in the course of the last Session, the House of Com- 
mons appointed a Select Committee of its members to inves- 
tigate this important subject; and that, towards its close, 
they made a report of their proceedings, concluding with a 
resolution, — the only one which they formed, — that, in their 
opinion, ‘ all game should be the property of the person on 
whose lands such game should be found.” It is expected 
that, soon after the present re-assembly of the Parliament, this 
Report will be taken into serious consideration ; and, with a 
view to the due investigation of so important a point, we feel 
that we cannot do better than recommend the three pamphlets 
at the head of this article to the attentive perusal, not only of 
those who as legislators will be called to decide whether this 
recommendation of the Committee shall be engrafted on the 
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law of the land, but of every individual who feels interested in 
the moral advantages to society which its adoption may-even- 
tually produce. 

By devoting a few minutes to an attempt at ascertaining the 


nature and extent of those advantages, on a modification in: 


this and other respects of the existing game-laws, as proposed 
in the tracts before us, it is not our intention to examine the 


. abstract proposition that game is and ought to be the property 


of the occupier of the land, ratione solz, as some of our lawyers 
have laid it down; and as the Committee of the House of 
Commons, chiefly on their authority, have determined it to 
be: because we hope ere long to have an opportunity of exa- 
mining this curious question by itself. It suffices for our 
immediate purpose that both of the writers before us admit, — 
and we go very far with them in the admission, — that, ab- 
stractedly considered, nothing unjust is contained in the prin- 
ciple of the game-laws. ‘ There can be no injustice,’ says 
Mr. Chitty, (p.11.) ‘in securing the right of taking a certain 
description of animals to those at whose expence they are fed.. 
To the landed proprietors they belong as equitably as any 
tame animals supported at their expence.’ To this proposition 
we fully assent; and we only feel anxious that, in the matter 
before us, it should be strictly called into action. At whose 
expence are the game fed? Certainly at the expence of the 
occupier of the land, whether owner or tenant; it is his corn 
that they eat, and his hedges that they destroy : — but Mr. 
Chitty seems. to contend that the right is in the owners of the 
soil exclusively ; — and so it most undoubtedly is until they 
have let that soil to others to cultivate, at ‘heir expence, and 
for their benefit, on paying to the owners the rent which 
they deem proper to reserve. Unless in that rent some de- 


‘duction is made from what it otherwise would have been, in 


consideration of the damage to the crops and inclosures that 
is occasioned by the preservation of the game for the land- 
lord’s present or future use; — and if for his present, then 
unless a farther deduction be made for the injury likely to be 
done by the liberty which he would then have of gallopping at 
all lawful times, with horses, guns, and hounds, over the fields 
and hedges of his tenant: — unless, we say, these deductions 
be made, that tenant must be abridged of some of his just and 
natural rights, because any useful property in them. does not 
vest, where it ought to vest, in him. On the right of the 
owner of the land to make such a reservation of the game, 
there can be no more doubt than that he has a right. to reserve 
the timber on his estate; and it is equally clear that: if he does 
not do so, by a clause in his lease, or by some other express 
agreement, 
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reement, the game on the estate is in many instances come- 
pletely useless to any one by law authorized to take it. He 
cannot shoot it himself, without leave from his tenant; and 
the tenant, if an unqualified person, (as in nine cases out of 
ten he will most probably be,) is compelled to suffer game to 
be raised at his expence, a single head of which he cannot 
destroy: unless he destroys it, as he generally will wherever 
hé can, in its very egg, in order to preserve his fields from 
being over-run and his rising crops from being devoured. 

This point is placed in a very clear and proper <6 in the 
first of the pamphlets now before us: we shall therefore tran- 
scribe a few sentences from its pages, as expressive of our own 
as well as the author’s sentiments on the subject. 


‘ A rich merchant or tradesman, as the law now stands, cannot 
by hiring a tract of land of any size become privileged to sport 
upon it; and the same may be said of an opulent farmer. This ap- 
pears somewhat contrary'to natural justice ; for in either case the 
animals would be reared and sustained at the expence of the party 
prohibited -from all usufruct in them. But, as the occupier may 
nevertheless prevent any one else from coming on the ground in 
his occupation to kill game, it would appear in this case to be the 
property of no one; or rather, by a curious arrangement of legis- 
lative foresight, to be reserved for the sole use of an individual who 
is debarred from touching a feather in its wing.’ (P. 11.) 

‘ It is certainly at the expence of the occupier that the game is 
raised and maintained : and unless he receives an equivalent for it, 
either by abatement of rent upon agreement, or by permission to 
take and dispose of it, he is certainly an injured man. Whereas it 
is perfectly just that the owner of the land should have the option 
either to increase his rent by leaving the disposal of his game to his 
tenant, or vice versd. Game would be considered (as in fact it is) 
an outgoing from the land, like tithe and other burdens, and there- 
fore to be considered in a bargain; and land would either be let 
game free, or a special reservation of it made by agreement. 
Moreover, since the breed of game must always depend upon the 
occupier of the land, he may, and frequently does, destroy every 
head of it, or prevent its coming to maturity, unless it is considered 
in his rent.’ (Pp. 31, 32+) 

Let us pause a little, however, to examine how far and on 
what grounds the legislature has departed from a rule of pro- 
perty which would seem to apply as equitably to game, and 
to such animals as are fer natura, as it can to ‘ali bcnita and 
fowls, to which, when tamed and reclaimed, the person at whose 
expence they are maintained, provided that he has not impro- 
perly come into possession of them, has a legal as well as an 
equitable right.and title. It were needless here to enumerate 
the provisions of the various statutes which, from the time of 
Richard II. downwards, have confined the privilege of killiag 
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game to persons possessed of a landed estate of a certain annual 
value, or distinguished in society by a rank and title which 
have been considered as equivalent to it; since those provisions 
differ not in the principle, but only in the amount, of the 
qualification which they require, according to the existing 
value of money at the period of their respective enactments. 
The frequent litigations which these limitations have unfor- 
tunately occasioned, from age to age, render it indeed a mat- 
ter of perfect notoriaty that the last statute passed on the 
subject makes the qualification to shoot a hare or a partridge, 
even on the person’s own land, the possession of an estate of 
inheritance in his own right, or in that of his wife, of the 
value of rool. per annum, or a lease of it for life, or for a 
term of ninety-nine years, to the yearly value of 15ol. ; except 
in the instance of the son and heir of an esquire, or person of 
higher degree: who, by a strange omission in the act, is qua- 
lified by birth alone, though the father himself, from whose 
rank his title is derived, may not be so, and in a number of 
very supposable cases actually is not so, for want of the re- 
quisite estate. Now it must be evident, from the very first 
glance at this statement of the provisions of the laws to re- 
strain the natural right of the owners and occupiers of land 
to destroy the game which the produce of that land supports, 
that at least two large classes of individuals are, without any 
adequate or justifiable cause, most materially injured by those 
laws. Of these persons, the first is the owner of a small 
estate, under the yearly value of 1ool.; who cultivates his 
own lands, and is therefore obliged to feed game, not one 


head of which may he kill, though no others can lawfully de- . 


stroy it without his permission. He is consequently reduced 
to this alternative: to let his crops and hedges be damaged 
with impunity, because the law arbitrarily forbids him to use 
the most natural means of preventing the mischief, though he 
would thus do injuryto no one; or he must suffer others to come 
on his lands to remove it, and bear off for their use and. benefit 
the hares, partridges, and pheasants which have been fed and 
maintained at /7s cost. On every principle of justice and 
sound policy, surely this ought no longer to be the case.— With 
regard to the second of these classes, perhaps a wider extent of 
practical mischief is caused, and to a greater number of indi- 
viduals ; though the injustice of excluding them from the enjoy- 


ment ofa right equitably attaching itself to their property is not, 


at first sight, so apparent. We allude to the immense pro- 
portion of the land-holders of Great Britain, who occupy their 
estates for a term of years shorter than that which is required 


by the act to qualify a lease-holder to become a sportsman. 
This 
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This very respectable body of men includes probably the 
greater number of the farmers and actual holders of land in 
the kingdom; in whom alone, it must not be forgotten, the 
right to destroy the game on their estates naturally rests. Yet 
every individual of them, though he should rent fifty times 
the quantity of Jand requisite to make up the number of acres 
im the statute, (and many such estates there are on lease for 
s /seven, fourteen, twenty-one, or any“number of years minus 
he Lapuantd ninety and nine, or the continuance of jai life,) is shut out from 
wig? some of the natural profits of thetementsland ; which may yet 
gains be fully enjoyed by an adjoining tenant to the same landlord 
_of an estate much Jess in extent: because, forsooth, it is leased 
to him ‘“ fer and during the term of his natural life,” instead 
of for a certain term of years which may remain unexpired 
after that life-estate has in the course of nature been deter- 
mined. Can it then be said that the occupier of the less por- 
tion of land has any superior right to destroy the game which 
feeds on its produce, than the occupier of the greater, who in ~ 
all: probability will have a larger quantity of game on his 
ground, and consequently a greater quantity of grain con- 
sumed by them; and this by the mere magical operation of 
the words “ for life,” when the interest of the other under his 
lease may be for a longer period? Yet this proposition must 
be sustained to its full extent, before the justice of the laws on 

this subject, as they now stand, can be established. 
These and other inferences ofa similar nature, which might 
easily be drawn from the admissions of both of the writers be- 
fore us, are so obvious that Mr. Chitty seeks to avoid the fatal 
4 | effects which they would produce on his favourite theory, of 
game being the rightful property of the owner of the 
| ground, ratione soli ; in a way which is as characteristic of the 
ingenuity of his profession, as, we fear, the superciliousness 
with which he treats the arguments of ‘ the Country Gentle- 
| man,’ while he adopts nearly all his proposed alterations, | 
i (though with some few improvements,) is illustrative of the 


mode of conduct too generally pursued by some of its members 
towards their opponents : 
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‘ It is true,’ says he, ‘ that the game are supported immediately 
{ at the expence of the occupier, and not of the landlord; but this 
circumstance is perfectly understood by both parties, at the time 
of the letting, and the terms agreed on proceed on the supposition 
of the loss arising from the game. It is not, therefore, correct to 
say, with ‘ the Country Gentleman,’ that unless he (the occupier) 
receives an equivalent for it, either by abatement of rent, upon 
agreement, or by permission to take and dispose of it, he is cer- 
tainly an injured man. For the former is, in reality, the case at 
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present ; at the letting, the right of the landlord is perfectly under- 
stood, and the farm is taken subject to the inconvenience result- 
mg from the game. No injustice, therefore, is done to the tenant.’ 
(Pp. 26, 27-) 

We are not surprized that Mr. Chitty, immured, as he may 
be supposed to be, from Monday morning to Saturday nig 
in his chambers in the Temple, —or making his daily pe in« 
ations only from his chambers to his house, and from his seat 
at his desk to his seat on one of the benches of Westminster- 
hall, —should imagine that these are the terms, and these the 
understandings, on which farms are taken and let. The 
fact, however, is entirely the reverse; and we much question 
whether he could find a single landlord, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, who would deduct a farthing from the 
rent reserved by his existing leases, or reduce it in future 
leases, in consideration of his tenant’s having by law the right 
which he has by nature to destroy the game on his farm, 
instead of being compelled to feed it for the use of others. 
Mr. C. himself, indeed, cannot entirely shut his eyes to the 


injustice that may result from the system which he supports. 
Hence he observes : 





‘ It may however be confessed that, in some circumstances, both 
parties may sustain inconvenience from the present restrictions. 
The landlord might be desirous of obtaining a higher rent by 
renouncing to the tenant his right to the game, a right which he 
himself, unless under special exceptions and reservations or per- 
mission, cannot enjoy. Persons of monied interest might be 
anxious to take a quantity of the land for the express purpose of 
sporting over it; and it seems hard, that, in these cases, the 
parties are precluded from making their own bargain; and the 
owner of the soil, when he lets it, is precluded from deriving any 
benefit from the transfer of a right which he can no longer 
exercise. The law, in this case, framed with a peculiar view to 


his protection, becomes, in fact, the source of loss to the pro- 
prietor of the land.’ (P. 27.) 


To remedy this mischief, therefore, he very quietly adopts 
the recommendation of ‘the Country Gentleman ;’ whom, 
but a few pages before, he talks of indicting under the Black 
Act, (on a precedent, we presume, to be found in one of his 
own books, or to be drawn pro hdc vice in his own office,) for 
coming before the public both armed and disguised; so that 
they ‘ will be ready to suspect from the assumption of so much 
consequence that he has no privilege to sacrifice, and no game 
to preserve.’ (P. 21.) That recommendation is briefly ‘ that 
Owners and occupiers of land may, under certain restrictions, 
take and kill game upon their own occupations.’ (ist Letter, 
p- 36.) Mr. Chitty, however, proposes to amend it by ex- 

tending 
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tending the qualification ‘to all owners of land, whatever may 
be the quantity, and to all occupiers of land exceeding twenty 
acres, not.adjoining a preserve or wood of another person.’ 
With the first of these suggestions we cordially agree, because 
the owner and occupier of a thousand acres has naturally no 
greater right ‘to destroy the game on his estate than the 
owner and occupier of one acre: nor can we discover any suf- 
ficient ground for giving to him by the positive enactments of 
a law, —which can be justified in abridging the natural rights 
of any one member of the community solely by the fact that the 
ood of the whole requires it, — an exclusive privilege which 
he would not otherwise enjoy. Far be it from us to support 
the worse than visionary theories of Knox, and other popular 
writers on this subject, (some of whom, at least, ought better 
to haye known the foundations on which the law of property 
should rest,) that game, free as the air of heaven which it 
inhales and through which it wings its way, is the property of 
the first person whose gun may bring it to the ground, or 
whose trap May ensnare it. This would undoubtedly be the 
fact if the said game lived only on the air: but this we 
know is not the case; and, even if it were, it would become a 
uestion not very difficult to be resolved in the affirmative, 
Whether the interests of the whole community would not then 
require some limitation to be assigned by law to this universal 
right, so as to preserve the lower orders of the people from 
being tempted to idle away their time in the chase, instead of 
attending to their work. We cannot doubt that this was one 
of the causes of the original introduction of the game-laws; 
though, in days of feudal tyranny, it certainly was not the 
principal. Still, we contend that every man has a natural 
right to kill, on his own estate, in his own occupation, the 
game which, while it continues there, may not improperly be 
called his own; and we do not see that the case is much 
altered if, instead of cultivating the ground himself, he chuses 
to let it to another: for, if the laws of his country prevent 
him from transferring, with the occupation of his land, 
the right which he himself possessed of protecting it from 
damage, it must be evident, from the principles already laid 
down, either that he is damnified in his rent or his tenant in 
the consideration for which that rent is paid. If any limita- 
tion as to the quantity of land which the tenant holds be 
necessary, on the principle that, where it is small, it is within 
the mischief that would result from leaving the riglit of 
destroying game open to every one, we cannot but think that 
the quantity of twenty acres is too small and that of forty by. 
no means too large. As to the other proposal respecting 
, lands 
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Jands adjoining to the woods and preserves of another person, 
we know not what authority any man can have, by.chusing to 
preserve his own Game, to say to his neighbour, ou ‘shall 
not destroy yours.” If he be thus choice of it, and he is 
without blame for so being, let him extend his care a little 
farther, and either place his preserves in the midst of his own 
property, when he can make what arrangements he chuses 
with the tenants of the land adjoining; or let him, at least, be 
compelled to give some compensation to the occupier of: that 
land, if it be not his own, (and if it be it may be matter of 
contract between them,) for depriving him of a right towhich, 
he has as good a title as himeelf. ~ 

The injustice and impolicy of the present Gatié-laws end 
not here; and indeed the direst portion of the resis 
from them yet remains untold. When their prohibitions 
were first enacted, we are not aware that any class of society 
could have a right to complain of them: all or nearly ail 
persons, at whose tables game could be expected to be found 
as an article of Juxury, were qualified by birth or by estate to 
kill it for themselves: Sed tempora mutantur, et hoc mutatur 
zn illts. 










‘ How stands the case now,’ pertinently asks the Country Gentle- 
man in his first Letter, ‘since the changes introduced into society by 
commerce and manufactures, by the increase of great and opulent 
towns filled with merchants and other citizens, who are bound by 
their stations and occupations to exercise a liberal hospitality, and 
especially to support a well appointed table, at which the appear- 
ance of game is but a reasonable indulgence? Why, it cannot be 
denied that three-fourths of the legitimate consumers of game in 
the present day can only procure it by tempting others to a posi- 
tive breach of the laws; for they can get it by no other means 
except by purchase from those who employ the country-poacher 
in almost every rural village in the kingdom, or corrupt the land- 
owner’s game-keeper, on half the extensive properties of England, 
to take it for them. And what is, if possible, still more absurd, 
unjust, and insane than the other parts of this notable arrange- 
ment, while the poulterer, the poacher, and the game-keeper, are 
exposed to heavy and ruinous penalties for selling this game, the 
ultimate purchaser or consumer, who is certainly the prime 
mover of the whole transaction, offends against no law whatsoever 
(at least against no human law) in placing the almost irresistible 
temptation in their way.’ (Pp. 13, 14.) 


This is a home-thrust at that unequal system of pains and 
penalties, imprisonments, and transportations{ for our sport- 
ing members of parliament have at last extended it even to 
that length: — a system which, professing to prevent the ille- 
gal destruction of game, only renders its illegal destroyer 
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more cunning in his nightly depredations, and more desperate 
in resisting every attempt to apprehend him for the punish- 
ment of them. ‘This thrust, therefore, is not to be met, as 
Mr. Chitty seeks to meet it, by quibbling con amore on the 
term ‘ legitimate consumer,’ which the author whose argu- 
ments he pertinaciously opposes, but whose conclusions drawn 
from those very arguments he as ingeniously adopts, has per- 
‘haps not most happily employed. This mode may answer 
very well in drawing a demurrer to a replication, an as- 
signment of errors, a rebutter, or a sur-rebutter: matters in 
whi e suppose, from the treatises which he has published 
on. ing in all its varieties, Mr. Chitty eminently excels: 
di: not the proper mode of treating a question 
involves in it many considerations that are important to 
the morals of a people. 

‘ If the landed proprietor,’ says Mr. C., ‘ be as really the 
owner of the game reared on his premises as of the poultry in 
his yard, would it not be as unjust to force him to sell the 
former as the latter ° To this question we have no hesitation 
in answering, most undoubtedly it would: but Mr. Chitty 
should be, and we are persuaded that he is, lawyer enough 
to. know that, if all the land-holders in England were to 
enter into a general combination not to sell their poultry, 
their cattle, or any other article of food, though they have 
ten times more than enough for their own consumption ; — 
then, if the laws against forestalling, regrating, engrossing, 
and unlawful conspiracies, now in force, were not sufficient for 
the purpose, the legislature would soon find itself imperatively 
required to make other and severer enactments, for the sup- 
pression ofso alarming an injury to the public weal. Though 
such an agreement, moreover, abstracted from all consider- 
ations of public policy, and the positive prohibitions of laws 
framed for the well-being of society at large, is one into which 
every individual has a natural right to enter, we imagine 
that it would not be any justification of it that the article 

reed to be withholden from the markets is a mere luxury; 
alleging that, if the greater part of the people cannot obtain 
ducks, geese, fowls, and turkies, without buying, and those 
who rear them do not chuse to sell them, they can live just as 
well on beef, veal, pork, and mutton, or vice versd ; of which, like 
the poultry and the game, they are but the legitimate consu- 
mers as long as the land-holders, who feed them, chuse to 
send them to market to be sold. Yet precisely such a con- 
spiracy as this has been formed by all the great Jand-holders in 
the nation, to monopolize to themselves not only the pleasures 
of the chace, — to which the land-owners at large have so far 
an exclusive right, by reason of their property, that they may 
prevent 
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prevént others from enjoying them on their estates without their 
permission, — but also the use of the game itself as an article 
of food when it has been destroyed. This condlibacy, also, 
instead of being severely punished by the law of the land as 
other conspiracies are, has received its express sanction, and 
even its most active and effectual support, by the infliction of 
the heaviest pains and penalties against those who dare to con- 
travene its thus singularly legalized objects. 

It is in vain to contend that, game being a mere luxury, 
those persons whose stations in life authorize, and even de- 
mand, the appearance of such delicacies at their table, have 
no just reason to complain because they are not by law per- 
mitted to purchase and cannot otherwise obtain it. Will not 
the opulent merchant naturally ask, what greater right can 
the landed interest possibly have to deprive my brother-mer- 
chants and myself of the harmless indulgence of having 
hares, pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, snipes, and widgeons, 
at our table, as well as themselves, than we should have to 
confederate together to deprive them of possessing, except as 
we shall chuse to supply them on our own exorbitant terms, the 
luxuries which we import from fureign climes, to furnish the 
table, to embellish the person, or to adorn the house? Yet for 
doing this, he might add, we should be liable to be fined, im- 
prisoned, and compelled to give sureties for our future good 
behaviour, at the discretion of the court before which we 
were tried ;— aye, and if such should be its pleasure, to be 
publicly whipped into the bargain: — agreeably to the provi- 
visions of those very laws which maintain and abet our neigh- 
bours who have landed property, be they altogether richer 
or poorer than ourselves, in the full extent of their unreason- 
able pretensions ! 

Since, however, the taste and fashion of the age make 
game an essential ingredient in every entertainment that has 
the slightest pretensions to elegance, we may be assured that 
the thousands of opulent merchants, and of other large holders 
of mere personal property, with which this rich and commercial 
country abounds, will not suffer the want of a qualification to 
destroy game for themselves to prevent their procuring it from 
others, if from others it can be procured. As the law, then, 
has expressly prohibited unqualified persons from exposing it to 
sale, and those who are qualified will not stoop to sell it, we must 
evidently see that those who thus desire it can obtain it only by 
encouraging others to run the risk of incurring the pains and 
penalties attached to the breach of this law. It is not pre- 
tended that, in so doing, their conduct can be justified in a 
strictly moral point of view: yet we cannot but think that 
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they are as excusable as those who have arbitrarily reduced 
them to this only, though illegal, mode of preventing them- 
selves from being, in some measure, degraded from the rank 
and station which they, occupy in society. When we say 
this, it will surely be granted that it is derogatory toa man who 
thas his hundreds ‘of thousands embarked in commercial pur- 
suits, and is fully intitled in his style of living to vie with 
some of the greatest land-holders, to be prevented from having 
at his table, when he gives entertainments to his friends, 
several dishes that are generally considered as delicacies; 
while every owner of an estate of a bare hundred a-year, and 
theeldest son of many men worth less than nothing except an 
empty title, may feast himself daily on them during the 
es 

Though we do not therefore say that persons of this de- 
scription are under any moral or physical necessity of resort- 
ing to the poacher, or to those whom the poacher furnishes 
by wholesale with these prohibited articles, we do maintain 
that, in the ordinary sense of the word, they must resort to 
these polluted sources for the supply of a want which is inno- 
cent in itself, and which it is the height of injustice to 
prevent them from having the means of satisfying. in an open 
and an honest manner. If, moreover, the higher must tempt 
the lower orders of society to a breach of the law which un- 
justly deprives them of a privilege that they have a right to 
enjoy, we need not be surprized that abundance of persons 
are always to be found in this walk of life who are willing, and 
even anxious, to be tempted. 

We need not occupy much time in detailing the dreadful 
catalogue of ills resulting from a state of things like this: 
where those who ought to be, and in other respects probably 
are, among the first to set an example to their inferiors of a full 
and cheerful obedience to the laws of their country, are the first 
to teach and to tempt those inferiors to break them ; — while the 
class of the community which of all others is the least able to 
resist temptations to do evil, and on whose morals the habit of 
doing wrong, even in the slightest things, is productive of the 
most destructive effects, is thus supplied with the strongest 
inducements to err and the readiest pleas to excuse error. 
These evils, we are convinced, are not exaggerated in the fol- 
lowing passage from the first of the two Letters by the Country 
Gentleman, relative to the contests regularly maintained be- 
tween the predatory bands of poachers, with their guns, blun- 
derbusses, and bludgeons on the one hand, and the armed 
array of gamekeepers and their assistants on the other: 
contests ending but too frequently in the murder of seme in- 
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dividual of the one party, or in justifiable homicide on the 
other, for that is the distinction which the law rightly makes 
between the two cases: 


‘ All moral ideas of right and wrong are confounded ; all love: 
of the spirit of peace and humanity are banished from the breasts 
of the contending parties ; and even the shedding of a neighbour’s 
blood is aa matter of triumph among their several advo- 


cates ; — as the poet states of a profligate a 


<< He praised the poacher, precious child of fun, “ 
Who shot the keeper with his own spring-gun.” (CRABBE.)’ 


‘ That this condition of things should ae prepare the. 
minds of the lower classes for every crime to which the circum- 
stances of their station can tempt them, is not surprising ; nor 
that the calendar, which records the most atrocious enormities, 
should be filled with the names of those, who, upon first starting 
in the career of poaching, would have shrunk with horror from a 
contemplation of the crimes which they were afterwards the most. 
forward to commit. The habit of nightly plunder, — 


‘“* When steals the vagrant from his warm retreat, 
To rove a prowler, and be deemed'a cheat,’”’ —. 


by depriving the poor man of the conscious integrity of ‘lis con- 
duct, deprives him of more than half his.motives to abstaia from- 
crime. He acquires the feelings, the fears, the suspicions of the 
thief: he considers himself in a state of warfare with the honest 
part of the community, and as justified by his new system of opi- 
nions and associations to attack them and their property. Failing 
in his success in the wood, the field, and the forest, he resorts to. 
the hen-roost or the sheep-fold. He becomes a felon confessed or 
convicted ; and with feelings and habits corrupted and perverted 
by the process just described, what principle of restraint can an 

longer operate to prevent him from the most desperate undertak- 
ings, — from the extremes of burglary and murder? The whole 
process is as simple and natural as it is in most cases inevitable ; 
and the proprietors of game may tremble to think from what a 
little cloud, apparently no bigger than a man’s hand, all this 
storm of vice, misery, and corruption, to the poor themselves, and 
to their innocent wives and children, has evolved.’ (Pp. 19—23.) 


It is much easier to discover faults than to mend them. Such 
may, perhaps, be the answer of some persons to this plain 
but melancholy representation of the mischiefs resulting from 
the ruinous system now pursued for the preservation of” game. 
We therefore hasten to state, in a few words, what is the re- 
medy for those mischiefs that is submitted by this author to the 
consideration of Parliament; viz. that of legalizing the sale of 
| game in open market: an expedient which he thinks, and we 

are very much disposed to think with him, would be sufficient 
to prevent the evil of poaching. At least it would leave a 
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perseverance in that practice without excuse, and it then 
should be without pardon. 

We wish that our limits wouldyallow us to enter into an ex~ 

planation of the restrictions by which it is proposed to guard 
this permission from abuse: but the length, at which we have 
discussed the two grand principles of the projected alterations, 
will scarcely permit us to glance at their minuter details. In- 
deed, it is not of any great moment that we should even do 
this : becatiie, if the justice of our reasonings on this subject be 
admitted, every person who feels the least anxiety about it 
will peruse for himself the pamphlets which have given rise to 
them. We therefore state, in the merest outline, that it is 
suggested that every person who shall have the right of killing 
game, 6h the extended scale proposed to be adopted, shall also 
have the right to kill or preserve it for sale; that every such 
person shall, moreover, have the privilege, if he chuses to exer- 
cise it, of selling to any other qualified person a permission to 
‘sport on his grounds; and that the magistrates shall have 
power to licence poulterers, innkeepers, and other persons, 
as dealers in game. This plan Mr. Chitty has also adopted, 
with some few ilterations, and (it may be) with some few 
improvements. Both his pamphlet and those of the Country 
Gentleman contain also some useful hints for the more effectual 
prevention of trespasses, by persons qualified or unqualified, 
on the property of others; for an equitable apportionment 
of punishment to poachers committing their depredations by 
night, or by day; and for the preservation and increase of . 
the stock of game: which the latter author in particular most 
clearly demonstrates, at least to our apprehension, would be 
in no danger of diminution from the extension of the right of 
destroying it which he proposes. 

Without attempting to give any decided opinion as to the 
expediency of these minor regulations, in preference to others 
that would readily suggest themselves, if the principles on 
which they are founded were recognized and brought into 
action, we must now close this long article. If these princi- 
ples be rejected, as there is too much reason to fear they may 
be, by our legislators, one duty remains which the latter are 
imperatively required to perform: we mean, they should no 
longer suffer the opulent tempter to crime to go unpunished, 
while the needy,person tempted is visited with a severity of ven- 
geance that is extended in some cases to banishment from his 
country, for an offence against its laws consisting but in inten- 
tion. If they are ashamed to levy fresh pains and penalties 
on their equals for buying a hare or a partridge, let them, 
in the name of justice and common sense, be also ashamed of 
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continuing those that are already enacted against their infe- 
riors for selling them: atleast, until they have placed them 
out of the way of those tegmeetons for so doing to which they 
are at present exposed, and have deprived them of the excuses 
which they may so fairly urge for having yielded to such in- 
ducements. 





Art. XIII. Paris in 1815. A Poem. S8vo. §8. 6d. sewed. 
Murray. 1817. 


T= author of this pamphlet on the far-famed subject of 

Waterloo, and its concomitants, certainly possesses a good 
portion of poetical energy and of argumentative confidence : 
but, as his versification and language are often deficient in 
harmony and elegance, so are his reasonings frequently ob- 
scured by prejudice, and weakened by erroneous assumptions. 
He is an Ultra-Royalist, @ toute outrance ; a Bourbonist, in 
the beatific vision of restored legitimacy. Having given our 
readers this introductory hint, as to the notes sepectally of the 
publication before us, we need scarcely add that they are 
under no absolute obligation to believe that Bonaparte was 
‘a coward,’ because the author of § Paris in 1815’ is pleased 
to retail that often refuted and absurd allegation; nor to 
admit that the empire of France was ‘ Jacobin and Atheistic to 
the last,’ because the said author is unable to affix a precise 
and determinate meaning to the phrases of which he is most 
enamoured. 

Some variety of metre occurs in this poem, which the writer 
appears to consider as a necessary relief in all works about 
the size of his own: but longer compositions, it seems, do not 
want such a change in the verse, because the reader naturally 
makes pauses, and prevents satiety, for himself; — and shorter 
productions are to be endured by the most impatient. Pro- 
found discoveries, these! but they are a part of the cant of 
the times on such matters; and, we suppose, they are judged 
requisite at the fashionable end of the world of literature : 
to which the Secretary of the Admiralty (to whom this poem 
is dedicated,) has doubtless introduced his brother-poet.. 
However this may be, if some brother-critic would have the 
kindness to shew him that variety is attainable within the 
limits of the regular heroic measure, as well as in either of 
the established stanzas, it would be a benefit conferred on 
his taste which would demand all the powers of his genius 
adequately to acknowlege. 


We subjoin one of his best attempts in poetry. 
G 4 The 
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The Roman Catholic: services of devotion, on the great 
occasion of the restoration of the Bourbons, having been 


described, the author exclaims: 
‘ Gorgeous ! — but love I not su p of prayer * ; 


Il] bends the heart ’mid mortal luxury. 
Rather let me the meek devotion share, 
Where, in their silent glens and thickets high, 
England, thy lone and lowly chapels lie. 
The spotless table by the eastern wall, 
The marble, rudely traced with names gone by, 
The pale-eyed pastor’s simple, fervent call ; 
' Those deeper wake the heart, where heart is all in all. 


‘ Vain the world’s grandeur to that hallow’d roof 

Where sate our fathers many a gentle year ; 

All round us memory ; at our feet the proof, 

How deep the grave holds all we treasure here: 

Nay, where we bend, still trembling on our ear 

The voice whose parting rent life’s loveliest ties ; 

And who demands us all, heart, thought, tear, prayer ? 

Ev’n He who saith, “* Mercy, not sacrifice,” : 
Cares He for mortal pomp, whose footstool is the skies! 


‘ If pride be evil ; — if the holiest sighs 
Must come from humblest hearts, if man must turn 
Full on his wreck of nature to be wise ; — 
If there be blessedness for those who mourn ; — 
What speak the purple gauds that round us burn? 
Ask of that kneeling crowd whose glances stray 
So restless round on altar, vestment, urn ; 
Can guilt weep there? can mild repentance pray ? 
Ask, when this moment’s past, how runs their Sabbath day! 


* Their Sabbath day! Alas! to France that day 
Comes not; she has a time of looser dress, 
A time of thicker crowded ball and play, 
A time of folly’s hotter, ranker press ; 
She knoweth not its hallowed happiness, 
Its eve of gathered hearts and gentle cheer. 
Paris! how many an outcast might confess 
Her heart’s first dazzling in its guilty glare! 
What saith yon melancholy Morgue ? — the victim’s there ! 


‘ *Tis open ! — Never fails its sight of woe! 
And crowds are rushing to that fearful dome, 
And crowds are scattering out, subdued and slow; 
They’ve seen, — to what cémplexion life may come. 
*Tis narrow as the grave, a house of gloom : 








* What a quaintness is observable in these expressions! Men of 
genius have debased our language, and their train trample it in the 


dust ! 
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And on the wall, with ouze and blood long dyed, 
Are hung a spangled robe, a broken plume, 
Dropping, as fresh-drawn from the river tide, 


And cold beneath them 9 the lost !— the suicide!’ 


In the note subjoined to this effusion, on the receptacle for 
the bodies of unknown and unfortunate sufferers at Paris, the 
writer evinces that he cannot record a simple fact, however 
serious or touching, ‘without giving vent to his violent bias 
against the inhabitants of Paris : 


‘ The Morgue, to which those who die by accident or self- 
murder are carried, is a small building near the Hotel Dieu and 
the river. The dead are laid on wooden frames in a dimly lighted 
room, separated from the porch by a glazed partition. At the 
time mentioned, a young female was lying to be recognised. Sui- 
cides are probably more common in Paris than in any other city of 
Europe. The habitual irreligion and promiscuous vice of the 
people make self-murder almost a regular resource for ill luck. 
The Morgue is seldom empty.’ 


The sentence which says that ‘suicides are probably more 
common in Paris’ shews the author’s own doubt of the accu- 
racy of his following assertion that ‘ self-murder is almost a 
regular resource for ill luck.’ 





Art. XIV. A few cursory Observations, in reply to the Strictures 
of the Rev. Mr. Gilchrist, in his Rational Grammar, on a Trrea- 


tise on English Etymology and Syntax. By the Rev. Alexander 
Crombie, LL.D. 8vo. pp.70. 28.6d. Hunter. 1817. 


r. CROMBIE is so advantageously known by his excellent 
book on the Etymology and Syntax of the English Lan- 
guage, that any effusion of his pen, whether of three hundred 
or of only seventy pages, is secure of respectful attention ; 
because it may be expected to display clear ideas and precise 
argument, and to unfold grammatical knowlege in lucid order. 
On the work of Mr. Gilchrist, (Phzlosophical Etymology, or 
Rational Grammar,) to which this pamphlet is a reply, we 
have spoken in our Review for November last; and we must 
admit that Dr. Crombie does not unjustly complain ‘ of that 
illiberal spirit which is prone to construe every misconception 
of an adversary into a deliberate intention to misrepresent.’ 
The first point of controversy respects the termination s, 


which marks the genitive or moi of our nouns. It 






is asked: Was this termination originally/a contraction of the 
pronoun /zs ; which, even when the EB s translated, was 
still of the common gender? ‘Thus, “ the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit after Ais kind.” If it be granted that the genitive ng 
0 
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of substantives was so formed, and that ¢he king’s crown is a 
contraction of the king his crown, the question recurs: How 
was his formed from he ? We tneline to answer, it is the verb 
has. * George owes book,” ‘George has book,” is a na- 
tural form of expression, and may well have been contracted 
into George’s book, 

A question is also started respecting the derivation of other 
and its contraction or. According to Adelung, the preposition 
out, in Anglo-saxon oththe, is in all the Gothic tongues the 
root of the corresponding pronoun. | 

Dr. C.’s elegant passage on Synonymy may be extracted: 


¢ Words are frequently termed synonymous, when they express 
the same primary idea. Thus the terms conquer and overcome, fear 
and dread, wonder and surprise, agree in expressing, each pair, the 
same principal idea; but still they are not exactly equivalent. No 
words can be pronounced to be strictly synonymous, which do not 
denote precisely the same assemblage of ideas, and which cannot, 
in all cases, be indiscriminately employed. Hence we speak of the 
distinction between synonymous words; that distinction resulting 
from the difference between the accessory ideas, implied by each. 
When we consider, how much the language of every people must 
be governed by the condition, physical, moral, and political, in 
which they are placed, when we reflect on the influence which the 
nature of the laws, the constitution of the government, the character 
of the religion, the state of art and science, nay even the climate 
itself, must have, in modifying and determining their sentiments 
and language, it will excite no surprise that the expression of the 
same idea, the same perception, or the same fact, should be asso- 
ciated in different nations with different feelings and different emo- 
tions. Hence arises that diversity in the accessory ideas, which we 
may remark in the words of different languages; these words expres- 
sing the same primary conception. But let us confine our attention 
to our own language. No person, critically acquainted with English 
philology, will dispute the distinction between courage and bravery, 
advice and counsel, experiment and trial, figure and form, yet in respect 
to the primary idea, implied by each pair severally, they are syno- 
nymous. ‘The primitive or etymological idea expressed by any two 
words may, from the time of their introduction, continue to be 
the primary conception attached to each ; but in the changes and 
modifications, to which all living languages are subject, an acces- 
sory idea may be associated with one of these, which is not attached 
to the other. With the principal conception there may be conjoined 
the sentiment of love or of hatred, of hope or of fear, of praise or 
of blame, of dignity or of meanmess, while the other denotes the 
idea, the perception, ormthe fact simply. 

‘ It is to be observed also, that of synonymous words, some are 
distinguished as elegant, others as vulgar; some as technical, 
others as colloquial; some as formal, others as familiar; some as 
pompous, others as plain and simple. Hence arises the diversity 
of styles; hence also from the style of any writer we may judge 


with moral certainty of his peculiar sentiments and dispositions. 
As 
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As his habits and modes of thinking exert a direct influence over 
his words and general phraseology, so from the latter we may form 
a tdlerably correct opinion of his characteristic sentiments and 
disposition. : 

‘ In order to ascertain the accessory ideas attached to any term, 
and hence to learn its precise import, a reference to etymology will 
not furnish us with a certain or infallible criterion, especially if 
the etymon be found to belong to a foreign language. Temperance, 
prudence, virtue, fortitude are all of Latin extraction ; but the clas- 
sical critic needs not to be informed, that they are far from being 
precisely synonymous with the correspondent Latin terms. To 
learn the precise import of these words in our language, to know 
also the distinction between temperance and moderation, courage and 


Sortitude, it will be in vain to refer to etymology ; we must copsult 


the authority of reputable living writers. It matters not, whether 
the nouns $a,7a01s and zmaginatio were in their respective languages 
precisely equivalent terms or not, or whether fancy and imagin- 
ation, their derivatives, were or were not originally transferred 
into our language in their primitive signification; the simple 
question is, in what sense they are now employed, and what, if any, 
is the distinction between them.’ 
Respecting usage, many interesting observations occur, 
which are expressed with equal felicity. On the other hand, 
the terminations eth and ed are discussed in an unsatisfactory 
manner. Conjectural etymology has not yet invented a plau- 
sible theory; and the terminations themselves are too antient 
to be historically traced to their native form. We recommend 
to the curious in grammatical inquiries, which are daily at- 
tracting a wider circle of attention, the well executed Odserv- 
ations before us; which can in nothing detract from the high 
and deserved reputation of the learned and judicious author. 





Art. XV. An Historical and Literary Account of the Formu- 
laries, Confessions of Faith, or Symbolic Books, of the Roman 
Catholic, Greek, and principal Protestant Churches. By the 
Author of Hore Biblice, and intended as a Supplement to that 
Work, and to the Sylloge Confesstonum, sub tempus reformande 

_ ecclesia editarum, printed in 1804, at the Clarendon Press, —To 
which are added Four Essays: I. A succinct Historical Account 
of the Religious Orders of the Church of Rome. II. Observ- 
ations on the Restrictions imposed by the Church of Rome 
on the general Reading of the Bible in the Vulgar Tongue. 
III. The Principles of Roman Catholics in regard to God and 
the King, first published in 1684, and since often reprinted. 
IV. On the Reunion of Christians. 8yo. pp. 200. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


onFEssions of faith, unhappily for the best interests of 
mankind, are not entirely obsolete, though they are not 
now deemed of such paramount importance as they were two 
or 
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or three centuries ago ; and, if they still exist in sufficient vigour 
to produce occasional feuds and divisions, they can no longex 
kindle that desolating fury whieh they once inspired. Public 
opinion has set its seal on theinfolly and their impotence ; 
— their folly in pretending to define the modes of the Divine 
Essence, and to fix the precise relations between a man and 
his Maker ;—and their impotence in attempting to arrogate 
the right and assume the power of tracing the circle of theolo- 

ical opinions, which was never to be passed by the excursive 
faculties of the human mind. The architects of confessions of 
faith seem to have imagined that the human intellect might 
be readily moulded into the shape and imbued with the 
colour of. their variegated doctrines: making no allowance 
for that native independence of sentiment, which characterizes 
man wherever reason has not been crippled by the domin- 
ation of priestcraft; and which increases his repugnarice to 
submit with servile acquiescence to the dogmata of any magis- 
terial authority. 

The time is probably fast approaching, when men will 
wonder how their progenitors could so far degrade the dignity 
of human nature as to take their faith on trust, and to re- 
gulate their belief of the Almighty Spirit by the commands of 
any one of hisfrail and erring creatures. The general diffusion 
of knowlege has rendered it impossible any longer to confine 
the mind within the limits of antient prejudice; and confes~- 
sions of faith must ultimately be superseded by the general 
exercise of those rights of individual judgment which they are 
intended to circumscribe. 

In the present volume, the learned and laborious author 
has brought together in a short compass much valuable matter 
with respect to the confessions of the Roman Catholic, the 
Greek, and the Protestant churches; all of which are but too 
apt to pronounce their own faith to be exclusively true, and to 
condemn the rest. While the church of Rome professes that 
faith, * out of which none can be saved,” those who have 
separated from her communion declare that it is incompatible 
with salvation. Yet, when the Protestants forsook an in- 
tolerant church, they did not themselves become sufficiently 
tolerant: they had assumed the right of dissent, but they had 
not learned the practice of charity: they would not allow the 
church of Rome to monopolize the blessings of eternity, but 
still they were determined to keep the gates of heaven shut 
against him who would not subscribe to their tenets.and bow 
his head to ¢hezr creeds. 

The first Confession of Faith which was established by the 
Protestants was that of Augsburgh. ‘This confession, which 
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was composed by Melancthon, did not, in doctrinal points, 
recede far from those of the Roman Catholics; and at this 
period a general desire appears to have prevailed among the 
Lutherans to effect a reconciliation with the church of Rome. 
Mr. Butler quotes a letter of Melancthon, taken from 
Beausobre’s History of the Reformation, in which that gen- 
tlest of the leading reformers says ‘ that he and all his party 
were ready to receive peace on any terms; that they had no 
dogma which differed from the chureh of Rome; and that, if 
they differed from her, it was only on some articles which 
might more properly be referred to the schools,” &c. The 
concessions, which the Pope was required to make to the 
Protestants were *‘ communion under both kinds,” * the 
marriage of priests,” and ‘ the celebration of the mass aé- 
cording to their reformation of it:” but the reconciliation, 
which appeared to be on the point of taking place, was pre- 
vented by some accidental circumstances. It would probably 
have been an unfortunate occurrence for religious liberty, 
if these early separatists from the church of Rome had return- 
ed into the bosom of her communion. Religious liberty is 
warmed into life, and nurtured into strength, in that ardent 
conflict which a diversity of opinions on theological questions 
naturally excites: but it was necessary that this diversity of 
epinions should, .in the: first instance, be effected by that 
dis-union among the members of the church of Rome which 
gave birth to the Reformation. Since that event, religious 
liberty has been perpetually increasing; and the increase has 
been, in a material degree, proportionate to the greater multi- 
plication of sects, and consequently the greater discordancy of 
sentiment in the religious world. 

In his essay ‘on the Reunion of Christians,’ Mr. Butler 
briefly notices the attempts which have been made at di 
times to accomplish an union between the Protestants and the 
church of Rome. The great abilities of Leibnitz and of 
Bossuet were, at one period, earnestly engaged in this 
arduous undertaking, and their correspondence on the subject 
continued for ten years: but, though ten years were sufficient 
for the Greeks to put a successful end to the war against 
Troy, they were too short for the Papists to terminate their 
logomachies with the Protestants. “The church of Rome, 
though professing a willingness to * shew the utmost indulgence 
to Protestants,” would not relax one iota in those articles of faith 
which had been propounded by the Council of Trent: but, if 
the Protestants had been ready to surrender their opinions 
in matters Of faith, or, in other words, their religious under- 
standings, to the church. of Rome, that church would have 
evinced its toleration in matters more particularly appertain- 
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ing to discipline. The friends of free inquiry will, perhaps, 
rejoice that this attempt to unite the two communions of 
Roman Catholic and Protestant proved as abortive as the rest. 
Uniformity of opinion may exist where no truth is; for truth is 
the ordinary result of discussion or of research: but what dis- 
cussion or research is likely to take place in communions in 
which all think alike, or profess to think alike? The unifor- 
mity is hypocritical, or it is sincere: but, in either case, 
how is it likely to advance the interests of virtue or of truth? 

Mr. Butler mentions the following as articles of faith in 
which all Christians are agreed : 


‘ rst. That there is one God; 2d. That he is a being of infinite 
perfection; 3d. That he directs all things by his providence ; 
4th. That it is our duty to love him with all our hearts, and our 
neighbour as ourselves; 5th. That it is our duty to repent of the 
sins we commit; 6th. That God pardons the truly penitent ; 
7th. That there is a future state of rewards and punishments, 
when all mankind shall be judged according to their works; 

th. That God sent his Son into the world to be its saviour, the 
=. of eternal salvation to all that obey him; gth. That he is 
true Messiah ; roth. That he taught, worked miracles, suffered, 
died, and rose again, as is related in the Four Gospels ; 11th. That 
he will hereafter make a second appearance on the earth, raise all 
mankind from the dead, judge the world in righteousness, bestow 
eternal life on the virtuous, and punish the workers of iniquity.’ 


Even the above articles might be more briefly and definitely 
expressed. ‘The ninth and tenth might be comprized in the 
eighth, and the eleventh is virtually included in the seventh. 
If the object of a national church be general utility, it ought 
to be founded on the most comprehensive charity ; and such 
charity would necessarily exclude all uncertain dogmata, which, 
without having any connection with moral goodness, only 

. gender animosity and strife. 
i. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1818. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 16. The Geneva Catechism ; entitled Catechism, or Instruc- 
tion of the Christian Religion: prepared by the Pastors of 
Geneva, for the Use of the Swiss and French Protestant 
Churches. Translated from the French, a néw Edition, 1814. 
izmo. pp.220. Sherwood and Co. 7" 

In the article Genéve, written by D’Alembert, in the seventh 
volume of the Encylopédie, which made its appearance in the year 
1757, the doctrines of Calvinism were represented as having be- 
come almost obsolete at Geneva, the ministers having renounced 
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its characteristic tenets, and teaching nothing from the pulpit or 
in private but a system of morality. The assertion was made, no 
doubt, on very sufficient grounds: but the pastors of Geneva 
‘‘ held it not honesty to have it thus set down,” and complained 
bitterly of the injury which had been done to them by exposing 
them to the imputation of Socinianism. It must be confessed that 
the declaration of faith, which they drew up and published in con- 
sequence, is very little calculated to remove the suspicion of 
heresy; though it abundantly proves that. the charge of Deism, 
which many persons are disposed to associate very intimately with 
the other, is unfounded. They pepe avoid explanation on all 
those points which are the touchstone of orthodoxy; or they use 
only scriptural language, which decides nothing, unless the sense 
in which it is used be known; and the impression made on the 
reader’s mind must be, that the pastors of Geneva were much 
more rational than they found it convenient to acknowlege to the 
world. Rousseau, who had rémonstrated with D’Alembert when 


. the volume of the Encylopédie first appeared, on the cruelty of 


subjecting them to the suspicions of the multitude by thus compli- 
menting their philosophy at the expence of their orthodoxy, speaks 
of the equivocal character of their defence with rstose Dla 

to his 







in his Lettres écrites dela Montagne. It is amusing tosee D’ 
bert gravely pretending, as a pious Catholic, to point out 
countrymen the accomplishment of Bossuet’s prophecy respecting 
the tendency of the Reformation, in the progress of the successors 
of Calvin to a heresy still more pernicious ; and predicting that all 
the Protestant churches would in a few years exemplify the same 
process, by adopting the errors of the pastors of Geneva. 

If, sixty years ago, these divines were reluctant to confess how 
little of Calvinism they retained, they seem to have more confi- 







standards of Calvinism, to see that they are as far removed from, 
thatisystem ‘as from the centre thrice to the utmost p i 
every other poifit, it merits great praise. It comprehénds amuseful 
abstract of sacred history, as well as instruction in the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity ; conveyed in perspicuous language, and 
with a constant reference to the authority of Scripture. These 
quotations are made from the version which the pastors and pro- 
fessors of Geneva have themselves published, and im many instances 
exhibit a considerable improvement on the common renderings. 


Art. 17. Sermons by the late Rev. Charles Wesley, A.M. Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
the Editor, 12mo. pp. 244. 78. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 
1816. . 
Mr. s Wesley was five years younger than his brother 

John, whose name will long be resplendent,among the founders of 

sects. arles was also of a more gentlé temperament, and of a 

less aspiring character: John delighted in publicity; Charles 

oo shrank 























OPP. 143. ‘ Tis that presumptuous appeal of the thing formedito 
& ‘fae formed it, which the prophetic w sirize tle 
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shrank from observation, and was unambitious of pre-eminence : 
but both the brothers were very useful in their day, in diffus- 
ing the light of Revelation among the more ignorant part of the 
community, and in civilizing those who, like the miners in Corn- 
wall and the colliers in Somersetshire, were raised but little above 
the level of savage life. In 1732, when General Oglethorpe was 
placed at the head of the new settlement in Georgia, he invited 
John and Charles Wesley to accompany him to that part of the 
world; the latier being to officiate as his private secretary, and 
both to assist in propagating the Christian doctrine in the colony. 
Some of the sermons in the present little volume were preached 
while Charles Wesley was in this situation. They are plain, pious, 
and gencrally practical, without any superabundant infusion of 
doctrinal matter: but, while they have no striking defects, they 
have no passages of extraordinary excellence. 


Art. 18. Scriptural Essays, adapted to the Holydays of the 
Church of England : with “Meditations on the prescribed Ser- 
vices. By the Author of Letters to a Young Man, &c. 12mo. 

_ 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

_ These mreys appear to be designed as supplementary to Nel- 

work on the Festivals and Fasts, which has been equalled by 

ew books of the devotional cast in extent of circulation ; and they 
may Serve as an useful auxiliary to it with those who require the 
religious publications, which they read, to be highly seasoned with 
those sentiments that pass under the name of orthodox. The ad- 
mirers of Nelson need not be afraid of having their faith shaken 
by any contrarieties of doctrinal opinion in these ‘ Scriptural 

Ti s:’ but we may venture to suggest that such expressions as 

the following are not likely to exalt the sentiment or to improve 

the taste. Vol. I. p.147. Christ is called ‘ vicarious prozy of 
the whole human race.’ — P. 149. ‘ Has the diffieulty of reconciling 

God to mankind preserved the inhabitants of those glorious worlds 

which shine above us from being, as we are, militant mourners, 

king another country as the consummation of their existence ??— 












strong Dut familiar images.’ — P:8. ‘ The life of man resembles the 
ephemeron who sports uncontrolled in the sunshine, and dies irre- 
sponsible.’ — P.8. * The strait gate that opens the portals of a 
blessed eternity.’ — Vol.’II. p. 110. ‘ Religious men, when hurried. 
into vice by overpowering temptations, are generally immediately 
susceptible of their default, and prompt in their repentance.’ — 
P.111. ‘ Cast the bread of life upon the pure limpid surface of the 
youthful mind.’ — These, however, are minor defects; and, inde- 
pendently of much doctrinal matter which will not suit all palates 
but which will yet add to thewalue of this performance with many 
readers, great good sense willbe found dispersed in the moral in- 
junctions and practical remarks. = 








Art. 19. Twenty-one short Forms of Morning and Evenit Prayers, 
for the Use of Families. By a Member of the British and 
me Foreign 
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Foreign Bible Society, and of the Society for Promotin 

Christian Knowledge. 8vo. 3s.6d. Boards. Hunter. 1816, 

A well-written, useful little work, and such as may very properly 
be recommended to the heads of families for the purpose of 
domestic devotion. From the great number of forms of prayer 
which are here laid down, the reader is left at liberty to select the 
one which is best suited to his own feelings, or the circumstances 
of his family. They are all composed in an uniform style of plain 
rational sense and unaffected simplicity ; and, while they are suf- 
ficiently impressive, they contain nothing, that we observe, which 
will give snes to any denomination of Christians. 


Art. 20. The General Prayer-Book, containing Forms of Prayer 
_ on Principles common to all Christians, for Religious Societies, 
Families, and Individuals: chiefly selected from the Scriptures, 
&c. &c. By John Prior Estlin, LL.D. i12mo. pp. 218. 
6s.6d. Boards, Longman and Co. 

Those families and individuals, who do not feel themselves at- 
tached to the prescribed tenets of any particular church, but who 
unite with an independent fondness for religious liberty a sincere love 
ef God and a firm belief in the truth of Christianity, will find thi 
selection of devotional exercises extremely well calculated 1 
their use. In the beginning of his work, Dr. Estlin very prop 
disclaims all wish or intention of forcing his own religious senti- 
ments on the minds of his readers ; and we must do him the jus- 
tice to acknowlege that his subsequent pages evince his strict 
adherence to his original determination. The lessons of Hheraiey 
and benevolence, also, which he takes every opportunity of incul- 
cating, as well as the piety by which his own mind appears to be 
actuated, and which, without any degree of presumption, he seeks 
to instil into the minds of others, ought not to pass without their 
deserved tribute of praise. 


Art.21. The Devout Communicant, according to the Church of 
England. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. Longman and Co. 

The members of the Established Church, who are in the habit 
of aigending the holy communion, will find this little vel€me a very 
faithful and comimodious companion to the altar. It explains in- 
telligibly and accurately the nature of the institution, and contains 
the whole of the Communion-Service from the book of Common- 
Prayer ; together with appropriate comments, and some forms of 
— devotion to be used at the discretion of the communicant, 

oth previously and subsequently to the time of participation. 


Art. 22. Sermons on the Evidences, the Doctrines and the Duties 
of Christianity. By the Reverend W. H. Rowlatt, A.M. late 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Curate of Harefield, 
Middlesex. &vo. 2 Vols. 1]. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 
1816. 

So numerous are the collections of sermons, and other theolo- 
gical writings, which daily issue from the press, that we find our- 
selves continually obliged to devote to works of this kind a much 
smaller portion of our pages than their size and importance would 
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seem to deserve. Among such publications, it is not without re- 
luctance that we place the sermons of Mr. Rowlatt; of the nature 
and character of which we shall endeavour to give our readers 
some idea, as'briefly as we can. 

The sermons are sag bay om in number, and treat of the several 
subjects mentioned in the title-page, in the order in which they are 
there laid down. Their peculiar character and merit, also, will be 
found to consist in plain and sound sense, conveyed in manly and 
spirited language. The style of the author is free from every 
thing like cant or affectation, and is invariably rational, sober, 
and serious. The evidences of Christianity are comprized under 
the following heads: the accomplishment of prophecy, the per- 
formance of miracles, and the faultless character of Christ. It is 
‘scarcely to be expected that much originality should be dis- 
played on subjects, which have' been so perfectly and so ably 
treated by a variety of different hands ; and it is creditable to the 
author that he has contrived to avoid, in the present collection, 
the insipidity of a twice-told tale. 

We ante not whether it will be considered by the generality 
of readers as any great derogation from the above praise, if we 
say of the’ volumes that they are, in our opinion, more adapted 
» the understandings of a town than of a country-congregation. 
courses from the pulpit, it will perhaps be agreed, should be 
Suited to every capacity, and to every description of hearers ; 
and their style, ‘to merit the praise of true propriety, should be 
so cleagand simple as to adapt itself to the abilities of the 
humble and the ignorant, yet sufficiently dignified and elegant to 
be compatible with the feelings and the taste of the most culti- 
vated mind. In this respect, Mr. Rowlatt is not altogether 
without fault: he does not, it is‘true, profess to address himself 
entirely to 4 country-congregation: but he does not appear to 
have considered that some portion of every congregation will be 
possessed of ignorant and unpolished minds; and that these are, 
generally speaking, the persons who have most need to “ have 
the Gospel preached to them.” ‘The author reasons well, but too 
often in the abstract. The arrangement of his discourse is 
generally good, and the several parts of it are well supported by 
a chain of cogent arguments : but that species of forcible simplicity 
is wanting, which induces the hearer to apply the doctrines of 
the discourse to the circumstances of his own character and 
conduct. The judgment is pleased and satisfied, but the heart 
is not animated, nor the conscience awakened; and, though the 
discourses are In many respects very able, they are deficient in 
that peculiar charm which, together with his masterly way of 
reasoning, was so characteristic of the writings of Paley: we 
mean that natural, unambitious, unstudied simplicity, which none 
could mistake, and all must admire while they understood. 





Art. 23. Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, 
in the Doctrine of the Established Church of England and Ire- 
land. Preached in the Years 1814, 1815, 1816. By the Hon. 
and Rev. E.J. Turnour, A.M. formerly of Saint Mary Hall, 
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Oxford ; late Curate of Heston, Middlesex. 8vo. 128. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


The twenty-four sermons in this volume contain as large a por- 
tion of orthodoxy as we usually discover in any religious publica- 
tion of the same kind and extent. Whether this orthodoxy exist 
only in name, or whether it be supported by such powerful advo- 
cates as ‘truth, reason, and revelation,’ we shall not here stay to 
inquire: but we may venture to express a doubt whether the au- 
thor’s discourses on ‘ God the Father,’ ‘ God the Son,’ and ‘ God 
the Holy Ghost,’ as well as on some other doctrinal points, could 
tend to the edification of his audience. The pulpit loses more 
than half its benefits, when it is occupied with pe of pole- 
mical theology : for the feelings which polemical theology excites 
are of the most unsocial kind, and as epposite to those of 
genuine Christianity as the tiger is to the lamb or the serpent to 
the dove. The honourable and reverend author has indeed 
quoted an observation ofthe Bishop of Lincoln, that “ indifference 
to forms of faith is indifference to truth or falsehood :” but the 
Bishop must have known that forms of faith are only matters of 
exterior profession; and that a disregard of such exterior profes- 
sions is very compatible with a zealous attachment to internal purity 
and moral rectitude. Those religionists, indeed, who are, most 
indifferent to forms of faith, are usually found most fervent in the 
love and most constant in the practice of righteousness and truth. 
The sticklers for forms are too apt to acquiesce in the form as 
semething good in itself; and common experience will prove that 
practical virtue is usually in an inverse ratio with the ardour of theo- 
logical speculation. 


Art. 24. Lectures, Expository and Practical, on Select Portions of 
Soripture. By the Rev. Andrew. Thomson, A.M. Minister of 
St. George’s, Edinburgh. 2 Vols. 1zmo. Cadell and Davies, 
1816. | 


In the course of twenty-five lectures, Mr.Thomson has com- 
mented on several important portions of the New Testament, com- 
prehending a large part of the Sermon on the Mount. In sucha 
work, we cannot expect much novelty of remark ; and we have not 
discovered, during our perusal of these volumes, any peculiar 
beauty of moral illustration or cogency of practical inference. 
They exhibit more assertion than reasoning ; and the common- 
places, of which productions of this kind generally consist, do not 
display sufficient minuteness or variety of detail. At p.12. Vol. I. 
Mr. Thomson says, ‘ The world in its natural state is spiritually 
dark,’ &c. By this ‘ natural state’ he seems to mean the state in 
which it was before it was illumined by the rays of Revelation: but 
still the world always possessed some religious light ; and, though in 
many places it burnt with only a faint glimmering, it was never 
totally obscured. The philosophers of antiquity were in a state of 
great doubt and uncertainty with respect tothe future prospects of 
man : but they were, in general, convinced that virtue was his inte- 
rest, whatever might be his nw | beyond the grave. The moral 
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detitimenté of mankind, though modified by circumstances, or dis- 
coloured by the influence of political institutions, or Beats b 
the obliquities of superstition, have been essentially the same in all 
; and the invisible attributes of the great Creator might always 
be deduced from his works. The belief in a future state, however, 
which is the chief corner-stone of all religion, has never been so 
vividly impressed, or so generally entertained, as in those parts of 
the world which have been illumined by the Christian revelation : 
sincé the Christian finds this all-important truth supported in the 
Gospel, not by any plausible analogy, or any vague reasoning, but 
by a particular fact, the resurrection of Christ from the dead. It 
seems as if this reverend author did not entertain any very just or 
sublime notions of the benevolent attributes of the Deity: for, 
while he allows, (p. 43. Vol. I.) that ‘ God is rich in mercy,’ he 
adds that ‘ the holiness of his character, and the honour of his 
government, require him to punish with everlasting destruction the 
rébellious and impenitent.’ What an inadequate conception must 
Mr. Thomson have formed of the holiness of that Divine character, 
which can visit temporary offences with everlasting punishment ? 
Where holiness exists even in a human individual, there cannot be 
am exclusion of compassion and of love; for these feelings must 
more or less be associated with that devotional temper which is one 
of the ‘characteristics of holiness. Hardness of heart cannot be 
compatible with holiness : but what hardness of heart would that 
be in any human being who, for some act of disobedience, should 
put another to a cruel and lingering death? Yet what comparison 
could be made between the most cruel and lingering death which 
man could inflict on man, and the never-ending torment which Mr. 
Thomson seems to imagine that the benevolent Father of the uni- 
verse must inflict on his erring children, in order to support ‘the 
holiness of his character, and the honour of his government ?” 

In ‘the lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, the author contends 
(Vol. II. p. 238.) that it ‘ was never meant tobe binding, as a part 
of Christian worship, on succeeding ages of the church.’ It appears 
to have been principally designed as a pattern for prayer, as the 
words intimate by which it is introduced : “‘ After this ‘manner pray 
ye: Our Father,” &c.: but, though it were chiefly intended as a 
pattern of devotional composition, at once brief and comprehen- 
sive, tational and elevating, fitted both to occupy the mind and to 
warm the affections, still we can'see no objection to its application 
as a formulary in the retired worship of individuals or the public 
litutgy ofa church. Yet Mr. Thomson, who (p. 244.) describes it 
as a ‘ directory'of prayer’ and as a model of conciseness in devo- 
tional exercises, still says (p.'246.) that, had Christ ‘ designed this 
prayer for us, who ‘live in the sunshine of the Gospel, we have 
every réasdn to believe that he would have introduced into it peti- 
tions most'directly and distinctly applicable to the characteristic doe- 
trines Of Christianity, and not limited himself to a phraseology 
adapted to the ‘darker ‘and more imperfect scheme of Judaism.’ 
Now let us ‘ask ‘the writer, what are ‘these characteristic doctrines 
of Christianity, which he ‘supposes that Christ would have incorpe- 
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rated with the ingredients of this prayer, if he had designed it for 
us ‘who live in the sunshine of the Gospel?’ Would they have 
consisted of those doctrines which St. Austin, who was ignorant of 
Greek, extracted from the Vulgate? Would he have turned the 
doctrines of predestination and election, ofirresistible grace and 
original sin, into the pious petitions of a Calvinistic formulary ? 
Even had this been the case, the Founder of out faith must, at the 
same time, have altered his Gospel in order to accommodate its 
doctrines to the prayer which he had thus changed; since those 
doctrines, which Mr. Thomson calls characteristic, are not to be 
found in the Evangelists. The doctrines which really appear in 
the Evangelists are those which are comprehended in the Lord’s 
Prayer. The Evangelists forcibly inculcate the paternal care and 
providential government of the Deity with that consequent unli- 
mited submission to his appointment, and resignation to his will, 
which he may justly claim. They teach our continual dependence 
on the goodness of God ; and our paramount obligation to culti- 
vate a gentle and forgiving disposition, to be on our guard against 
temptation, and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world. 
Are not these the doctrines which are truly characteristic of Chris- 
tianity ; and, if these are also expressed or jmplied in the petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, how can Mr. Thomson speak of that prayer 
as if it were adapted only ‘to the darker and more imperfect 
scheme of Judaism ?? 


Art. 25. Lectures on the Principles and Institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Religion ; with an Appendix, containing Historical and 
Critical Illustrations. By Joseph Fletcher, M.A. 12mo., 
pp-420. Boards, Conder. 1817. 

In this age of scriptural research, when the knowlege of the 
Bible is so general that few persons are unable to read that book, 
and still fewer have not a Bible to read, the fabrication of an ela- 
borate antidote to Popery might seem a superfluous expenditure of 
time. Indeed, the prevalence of Popery has usually been in pro- 
portion to the general ignorance : for ignorance is the basis on which 
it rests, and it seems certain that Popery must become neglected 
or despised in proportion as the intellectual faculties are cultivated, 
and general information diffused. The author of the present lec- 


_; tures, however, represents the converts to the Roman Catholic 
’ communion as increasing in numbers, and the principles of that 


church as very widely circulated in every part of the country. 

‘ In particular districts,’ he says, ‘ the numbers of those who 
profess them have greatly increased; and in some of our larger 
towns, their places of worship are distinguished by asplendour and 
magnificence which render them almost equal to the churches of 
our national establishment, and exhibit visible proofs of the opu- 
lence and advancement of their communion.’ | 

We are inclined to suspect a little unintentional exaggeration in 
this statement ; and to think that the author’s fears, excited b 
‘ the zealous efforts of the Roman Catholic priest’ in his own paris 
of Blackburn, have led him to magnify the energy or the success 
of an occasional or local effort into a general and permanent in- 
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crease of strength. A man who has taken such laudable pains as 
Mr. Fletcher ‘has evinced in the present publication, to refute the 
errors and circumscribe the influence of Roman Catholic tenets, 
would not wittingly have it supposed that he has been fighting with 
shadows ; or that, like the Knight of La Mancha, he has mistaken 
a skin of wine for the body of a giant. 
The Roman Catholic faith, which, according to our observation, 
appears to be on the decline, is principally kept alive by the rem- 
nant of persecution which still hovers over the Roman Catholic 
communion in Ireland; and by the impolitic restrictions which 
serve as a centre of union and a principle of close and vigorous co- 
hesion among those on whom they are imposed. That system of 
religion, which is not grounded in reason and has no dependence 
on scriptural authority, will not long survive the neglect of its 
opponents. Trnth may be assailed but it cannot be overwhelmed 
by ridicule and contempt, while’ calm and serious investigation 
must add to its lustre and multiply its votaries: but a system 
which is made up of irrational doctrines and superstitious observ- 
ances, though it may be raised into importance by persecution, 
will soon dwindle into insignificance when opposed by no other 
weapons than those either of argument or of ridicule. 
If, however, any persons entertain apprehensions similar to those 
of Mr. Fletcher with respect to the increased dissemination of Ro- 
man Catholic doctrines, and a dangerous increase in the members 
of their communion, we can conscientiously recommend the pre- 
sent volume as capable of furnishing a powerful antidote to all the 
errors and delusions of the church of Rome. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 26. The Falls of Clyde; a Melo-Drama, in Two Acts. 
By George Soane, A.B. Author of “ The Inn-Keeper’s 
Daughter,” &c. As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-lane. 8vo. pp. 56. 28.6d. White. 1817. 

The assistance of music, scenery, and action must render this 
an attractive little piece. As a literary production, also, it is not 
without merit; its simple story being well told; and its interest, 
which is of the character that takes a ready hold of the audience, 
being ably and naturally supported. A few songs are interspersed. 


Art. 275 The Grave of Hope; an Elegy, occasioned by the 
melancholy Death of H.R. H. the Princess Charlotte Augusta 
of Saxe-Cobourg. By M.C. Harvey. 8vo. pp.15. Harper. 


‘ O why, belov’d of Heav’n, celestial Peace ! 
Amidst thy verdant olives dost thou mourn ? 
Alas! thy songs of joy and gladness cease, 
Thy tears descend on virtue’s silent urn.’ Bis | 


Thus not unpromisingly open these few lines of a young writer: 
but they are not all of uniform merit. 
‘ The mother, on her bed of death, appears 
_ Like a majestic lily, withering, 
The royal infant (flow! flow fresh, my tears !) 
Like the pale flow’r, the earliest born of spring.’ 
‘ Thy 
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‘ Thy royal sire! lamented Charlotte, too, 
Shall languish in the bitterness of woe, 
While ceaseless tears that sacred urn bedew, 
Where all the king’s, the father’s hopes lie low. 


‘ He hop’d, when passing from time’s busy stage, 
His noon of life fading to ev’ning grey, 
Her hand should from the palsied hand of age 
Receive the sceptre of imperial sway !” 


We imagine that Mr. Harvey does not attend the levees at 
Carlton House. 


Art. 28. The Bard’s Lament, a Vision; and other Poems: sacred 
to the Memory of the Princess Charlotte. By William Lewis, “ a 
Truant from the Pencil to the Lyre.”” 8vo. pp.3z. Hatchard. 
If Mr. Lewis be ‘a truant from the pencil to the lyre,’ he 

cannot plead the excuse of having ‘ left no calling for the idle 
trade” of verse-making; and, though we will not say that he has 
no talent for this manufacture, and are not acquainted with his 
power over the pencil, yet we would advise him to prefer the 
black lead to the black ink. He modestly hints that he has not had 
the benefit of a classical education: but, without classical know- 
lege, a correct ear might have remedied the faults of such lines as 
the following : 


‘ They would then cease from man, and their trust would be plac’d 
In hands which have never bétrayéd their trust.’— 


¢ Fashion heard it, and her robe 
Changed like an April day.’— 


‘ Where’s the line of long succession, 
Mingling with unnumber’d years ? © 
Broken by one sad digression — 
Gone, for. ever, with our tears.’— 


© We look’d towards the throne, and the line of succession - 
Seem’d bright to our hopes like the radiance of day ; 
We thought not, we sought not, for painful digression, 
We dreamt not our hopes were soon fading away.’— 


‘ What was not dear that virtue approves with.a smile 
In knowlege or taste, but their charms are now fled,’ 


In another place, Mr. L. talks of ‘ gloom adorning the towers.’ 
Were he to see our visages, when reading this line, we fear that he 
would behold them adorned with frowns. 


Art. 29. Leopold's Loss: or England’s Tears o’er the Urn of her 
beloved Princess, Charlotte Augusta. A Monody. By James 
Rondeau. 4to. pp. 16. Hatchard, &c. 

' In a dedication to the Prince Leopold, Mr. Rondeau observes 

that ‘ many effusions of this nature have already dinned his ear 

with their hackneyed cadences:’ but, ‘ as every physician con- 
ceives his knowlege to be the most profound, this feeble and unpre- 
tending tribute is offered on the same principle :’— that is, an 
unpretending tribute is offered the pretence of being superior : 
4 a 
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all others! It is said that physicians and other medical men are 
seldom good judges in their own case; and that poets are no 
better, Mr. Rondeau affords, we think, one proof. For example: 


‘ Oh! fair Augusta, England’s fondest hope, 
That didst support our SC odaiad spirits up, 
’Midst all our disappointments, struggles, fears, 
Regrets and difficulties, — griefs, and cares.’ — 


‘ And Oh! respected Prince, thou child of grief, 
To whom the world is now a blasted heath !’ &c. 


* How did his prospects lengthen out his bliss, 
And seemed to promise endless happiness — 
How did his ecstacies still higher rise, 
To find he had won and held this wondrous prize! 


‘ But, Oh! how vain are human schemes — 
And how delusive all life’s dreams ! 
Just as the world seem’d all his own, 
And seated near the proudest throne — 
Just as he tasted virtuous love — 
That antepast of bliss above — 
Just as he seemed supremely blest, 
And sunk supine on beauty’s breast — 
Just as he sipped the transient sweet, 
Just as he thought his bliss complete, — 
Just at the climax of his joy, ! 
Eager to clasp his lovely boy, 
Stern Fate his brows with cypress bound, 
And dashed the cup upon the ground,’ &c. &. 


Contrasting with this sad event the joys of a few previous months, 
the author exclaims, 


‘ Who would have thought this confluence of bless 
Then verged so near the vortex of distress !’ 
Mr. R.’s meaning, no doubt, is good: but, as poetry, ‘tis “a 
mean meaning.” 


Art. 30. A Poem on the Death of H.R.H. the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales and Saxe-Cobourg. By the Rev. R. Kennedy, A.M. 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and now Minister of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Birminghafn. 8vo. pp. 42. Hatchard, &c. 

In commemorating the virtues of the late Princess, and the na- 
tional sorrow for her death, Mr. Kennedy has undertaken the 
difficult task of writingblank verse ; and, if he thus immediately 
challenges comparison with a few of our most sublime poets, he 
may also in the case of failure solace himself in the compariy 
of numerous other “ rejected lovers” of the Muse. He is not, 
however, a decidedly unsuccessful suitor, though by no means ~ 
free from objections. For an example of bombast, we may con-" 
sult p.28., in which, having supposed that a joyful result had at- 
tended the Princess’s accouchement, the author says: 


‘ Night would have then, in ev’ry peopled scene 
©™Britain’s isle, her dark dominion lost ; 
Bright 
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Bright signals would have told the moon and stars, 
If light they gave, it was not needed there.’ 


Of inelegant lines and incorrect expressions,«we have these 
instances : 


‘ The knell is toll’d: again from palace heights 
Weeping, declares the /ev'ling, ruthless blow 
Struck.’ 


‘ the childless fate 
That finds no medicine in pomp or power.’ 





The norma loguendi does not make medicine a trisyllable. 


¢ The grief that I would now “ unload” is mine, 
Is your’s, 
’Tis echoed : oft it gushes forth jp tears ; 
Oft with maternal fondness ’tis beguil’d 
By its own prated tale’. 


‘ as the bees 
Wander with busy pinion to make boot 
On the field’s flowery sweets.’ 


The farewell to the departed Princess may afford a specimen 
more at large : ’ 


‘ Princess, adieu ! — Though thou art set in death 
And seen no more, yet our recording love 
Shall be an ocean-mirror, where thy name, 
August and star-like, shall for ever shine. — 
Thou hast not reign’d — It was thy filial wish, 
In long subjection to thy father’s rule, 
His glory might enhance, his love endear 
Thy private bliss; while that, in sweet return, 
Might soften and relieve his public cares ; 
And thou shouldst recompence his. duteous pangs 
For a belov’d and venerable sire, ) 
By solaciag his own decline of life 
With all that he could hope for in a child. 
Thou hast not reign’d, except in British hearts, 
Where, in the thought of what thou wouldst have been, 
Thou, in a dear brief space, hast reign’d an age. 
Thou art not mother to a line of kings ; 
Yet shalt thou so transmit thy worth’s fair fame, 
That regal excellence, when blazon’d most, 
Shall mind all times of what we picttr’d thee.’ 


The poem closes with a prayer for submission to the Divine will, 

















‘for the happiness of Britain, and for the ‘ reft father’ of her whose 


beatitude has been described ina preceding vision: 


‘* Long may he live to see the reign of peace 
Surpassing, in true glory, war’s renown, 
By bloodless proofs of virtue, skill, and power 
Gladd’ning his country with their blest effects 9 
By 
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By triumphs over ignorance and vice, 
Conquests o’er all that darkens, or afflicts 
The lot, or mind of man; in present joy 
Advancing mortal life’s immortal ends.”’ 


HISTORY. 


Art. 31. A History of the Forest or Chace known by the Name of 
Cranborn Chace, collected from authentic early Records, and 
continued to a late Period; with a brief Description of its 
present State. By William West. 8vo. pp. 132. Boards. 
Hatchard, &c. 

Howsoever interesting to the antiquary, this publication has 
rather a legal than an antiquarian bearing, and seems drawn up to 
prepare a compromise of various manorial rights extending over 
Cranborn-chace in undefined extent, which rights resist the in- 
closure and appropriation of an important tract of land. 

‘ The lands subject to damage from the deer are supposed to 
amount nearly to 32,000 acres; viz. about 7,000 of wood-lands, 
10,000 of sheep-downs and commons, and 15,000 of cultivated 
lands. The soil in general is thin, ona chalky and rubbly bottom, 
but in some parts it is of greater depth; much of the woodland 
and commons is capable of tillage, and could be spared for that 
yurpose, were not the conversion forbidden by the chace-laws. 
The cultivation of turnips is almost impracticable, unless in very 
small proportion ; which is subject to great damage from the deer. 
The corn suffers much at times. In the woodlands, though the 
soil is favorable for ash, and produces a little oak, the quantity of 
timber is very small. The young saplings are generally broken or 
damaged by the deer, and the underwood consists chiefly of hazel. 

‘ In addition to the injury accruing to the Jand-holders, and to 
the community, by the damage done to some of the lands, and by 
the prevention of cultivation in the others, the morals of the in- 
habitants suffer exceedingly from the system of the chace. The 
practice of night-hunting, and other clandestine killing of deer, is 
still continued ; notwithstanding the vigilance of the keepers, and 
the occasional conviction of offenders. Several contests have 
sometimes ensued: they were formerly more frequent than at 
present, and persons have been killed on both sides. Several 

ersons are now suffering under transportation, or imprisonment, 
for their violent behaviour; and others have recently been fined 
for hunting deer by night. 

‘ It seems needless here to relate the particular customs of the 
chace, as they will appear, in some measure, in the following 
pages. The chace is divided into five ‘ walks,” or parts; each 
of which has a lodge, with a certain number of keepers, who 
reside there for the convenience of taking and guarding the deer. 
The principal of these now is Rushmore, in Wiltshire, Cobley, 
Bursey-stool, West-lodge, and Staple-foot, in Dorsetshire. To 
these may be added Chettered, which has from an early period 
been held with the others. 

¢ Thehace has at present no connection with Cranborn, unless 
that the latter is included within the larger bounds; and does not 

appear 
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appear to have originally belonged to it. In former times, Richard 
de Clare, and after him his son Gilbert, endeavoured to form a 
kind of sovereignty, if it may be so termed, by uniting the chace 
avith the manor and hundred of Cranborn; and though that 
project was defeated, the name of Cranborn-chace remains in use. 

‘ To account for the claim of the outer bounds, — to relate and 
explain the various transactions concerning the chace, —and to cite 
all the records that have been produced on the subject to a late 
period, —is the design of the present history. The inquiry which 
produced it was commenced in the year 1813, with a view only to 
agricultural purposes, after reading the very short and inaccurate 
account of the chace in the survey of Dorsetshire; but the writer 
being indulged with the inspection of a number of authenticated 
papers, he was induced to form them into regular connection, for 
the information of the public, on the still contested question of the 
bounds of the chace.’ | 

It cannot be expected that we should discuss in detail the 
various charters, grants, documents, extracts from wills, and other 
authorities, here accumulated with great industry, relative to the 
precise boundary of lands hitherto reserved for the use of wild 
animals, to the prejudice of man. To a special jury of the neigh- 
bourhood, or to the arbitration of contiguous proprietors, questions 
of this kind rather belong than to a literary tribunal. We cer- 
tainly wish for the abolition of customs and tenures detrimental to 
agricultural improvement: but we feel that the remaining abuses, 
growing out of the feudal system, are not to be abolished without 
precise allotments of indemnity to the hereditary proprietor of 
such manorial privileges. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32. A Narrative of a Singular Imposition, practised on the 

Benevolence of a Lady residing in the Vicinity of Bristol, by 

a young Woman of the Name of Mary Willcocks, alas Baker, 

alias Bakerstendht, alzas Caraboo, Princess of Javasu. Illus- 

trated with Two Portraits, engraved from Drawings by E. 

Bird, Esq. R.A., and Mr. Branwhite. Royal8vo. pp.68. 5s. 

Baldwin and Co. 1817. 

The story of this singularly artful woman has been so much de- 
tailed in the news-papers, that our readers cannot be ignorant of 
the leading features of her imposture ; and it was scarcely worth 
while to collect together with so much trouble, and to publish in 
so expensive a form, all the particulars of the farce which she 
played: though the record of it may answer the purpose of put- 
ting others on their guard against future attempts at similar 
deceptions. 


Art. 33. A Narrative of the Case of Miss Margaret M‘Avoy, 
with an Account of some Optical Experiments connected with 
it. By Thomas Renwick, M.D. Physician to the Liverpool In- 
firmary. 4to. pp. 111. 108. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1817. 


Art. 34. Hints to Credulity! or an Examination of Pretens 
sions of Miss M‘Avoy; occasioned by Dr. Renwick’s Narra- 
tive” 
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tive” of her Case. By Joseph Sandars. 8vo. 38. Longman 

and Co. 1817. 

In the early part of our career, the credulity of the public was 
exposed in the case of the Rabbit-Woman, the Bottle-Conjuror, &c, 
and recently the Fasting Woman and the Princess Caraboo have 
deceived some of the most learned men of the time. Numerous, 
also, during the interval, have been the Sleepers-Awake, and the 
Poison-Eaters, who have carried on a less extensive trade of im- 

osition. For all these pretensions to extraordinary powers, it hag. 

een easy, from the conduct of the individuals, to assign som 
worldly motive : but we have now a case before us, in which @ 
apparently simple and unassuming female, who has been blind 
since June, 1816, (as her physician states,) pretends to an almost 







“miraculous faculty of perception, for it can hardly be called 


sight, proceeding from her hands generally, but more particu- 
larly from her fingers ; by which she is not only able to distinguish 
colours by the touch, (a power possessed by many blind persons, ) 
but can tell the hour by feeling the glass over the face of a 
watch. She knows also who are in the street opposite to her by 
feeling the pane of glass in the window; and she can describe in- 
dividuals from their reflection in a looking-glass. Now, had the 
person who performed these miracles levied contributions on the 
faithful for the exhibition of them, they would have been viewed 
with the same feelings that are excited by a conjuror’s deceptions, 
and the dexterity of their performance would have been the sole 
object of admiration: but the difficulty of attributing to any rea- 
sonable motive a deception from which no pecuniary profit or other | 
benefit is obtained, and the discovery of which would involve in 
discredit and disgrace a reputable family, together with the seem- 
ingly artless disposition of the girl, and her undoubtedly weak 
state of health, have created for her story a degree of credit to 
which we have no hesitation in expressing our belief that it is in 
no way intitled. Much stress is laid in Dr. Renwick’s book on 
the various artificial modes of blinding her, and a fall description 
is given of gogglers, masks, and plasters, which have been succes- 
sively used : but the true point of inquiry is whether she is bind or 
not. If she is not blind, these methods will-all be ineffectual, and 
if she zs blind they are useless. The first of these points is proved 
by the fact that the persons, on whom the several machines were 
fitted, were still able to see as much as was necessary to decide 
the questions that were put to Miss M‘Avoy. No satisfactory 
deduction can therefore be drawn from experiments so made. The 

uestion of blindness then only remains ; and, when we consider 
the facts stated by Mr. Sandars on.most respectable authority, — 
her failing to state the colour of a piece of cloth behind her, — her 
bringing it forwards to her eyes when she thought that she was 
unobserved, putting it again behind her, and then telling the 
colour, — the extraordinary case of the two watches, related p. 57. 
of the ‘Hints,’ — and the more extraordinary fact that, though she 
was able apparently to read in a darkened room nearly half a page 
in a beokosher own, with the greatest facility, yet, when she was 
requested 
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requested to point out any one word, she could not accomplish it ;— 
considering also that the power is stated frequently to leave her, 
and that it in fact has always left her when any real impediment 
has intervened between her eye and the object, or when her eye- 
lids have been closed by a visitor's fingers; we do not hesi- 
tate in repeating, in the words of Mr. Sandars, our decided 
conviction that the lady ‘ can see, and that too with her eyes; 
aye, and as well or better than we can.” We have read the case 
for and against, and such is our opinion as to the facts: of the 
motive, it is not for us to suggest an explanation. 


* Dr. Renwick’s work is too much made up, and contains an use- 


less récital of prescriptions, as well as an unnecessary and indelicate 
description of some particulars which should have been excluded 


from a book so evidently intended for general circulation. E.F. 


Art. 35. Switzerland, as now divided into Nineteen Cantons ; in- 
terspersed with Historical Anecdotes, Local Customs, and a 
Description of the present State of the Country. The Cantons 
are severally described, and also the County of Neuchatel, the 
Republic of Geneva, the Boundaries, and New Road over the 
Simplon, with Picturesque Representations of the Dress and 
Manners of the Swiss ; illustrated in 50 Coloured Engravings of 
the Costume. To which is added a short Guide to Travellers. 
By A. Yossy.’ 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 3]. 13s. 6d. Boards. Booth. 
Swisserland is a country so replete with objects of the liveliest 

interest, that any author, who should attempt the description of it 

without affording his readers a rich harvest of amusement, might 
be fairly suspected either of a great deficiency in the talent of 
writing, or of great insensibility to the beauties of nature. The 
present fair writer describes well all that she does describe ; and, as 
far as it goes, her work is respectably executed: but the scopewhich 
she has allowed herseif we consider as much too limited to have 
enabled her to do justice to such a region as Swisserland. The 
geography, the scenery, and some few of the manners and cus- 
toms of the country, are the whole of the materials with which she 
has contrived to fill two large octavos: while its moral and political 
state, laws, literature, language, religion, commerce, all these 
usually most interesting features in the volumes of a traveller, bre 
to our surprise and regret entirely omitted. Another important 
error, we think, is that the descriptions are conveyed rather in the 
uniform and uninterrupted style of the historian, than in the light 
and amusing manner of the tourist. We are seldom, if ever, 
called to sympathize with the traveller, either in her moments of 
pleasure or in those of privation ; we do not accompany her from 
place to place ; we are not made to enjoy the charms of the exqui- 
site country which she endeavours to delineate : in a word, we are 
readers only of the description, not spectators of the scene, To 
travellers the work will, we should fear, be found, from its size 
and its ‘expence, an incommodious companion; while tage stu- 
dent in the library it will scarcely afford a sufficienjdegreé either 
of information or amusement. The plates, however, which are 50 
in number, and which faithfully represent the costume and the 
general 
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general external appearance of the natives, form an interesting 
feature in the volumes, and will give pleasure to those who can 
afford to “* pay for peeping” at them. 












SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 36. Preached before the University of Cambridge, at Great 
St. Mary’s Church, 19th November, 1817, being the Day of 
the Funeral of H.R.H. the Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales. 
By the Rey. John Kaye, D.D. Master of Christ’s College, and 

: Regius Professor of Divinity. Second Edition. 4to. pp. 17. 

| Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. Se 

When the Royal Psalmist exclaimed, “ It is good for me that fF 

] have been afflicted,’’ (cxix. 71.) he had a meaning in those words 

: which no Christian moralist can mistake, or ought to pass with 

trivial attention. In discoursing from this text, Dr. Kaye well 
observes on the difference between the Stoic fortitude which, in the 
hour of distress, was inculcated by the philosophers of antiquity, 

and that pious and moral use of the chastisements inflicted by Pro- 

i vidence which Revelation has taught us to make. Hethenad- | 
vances to the consideration of the afflicting event which had urged 
the whole nation to humble itself before God, ‘ sensible of the vanity 
of worldly pursuits, and of the immense importance of eternity.’ 

To exemplify this vanity of all earthly things, the body of the 
sermon is in course occupied with remarks on the high station, 
great promise, and premature fate of the illustrious deceased : 
whose character the preacher ‘echoes the public voice” in eulo- 

} gizing, and holding up to general imitation. The latter idea 

| brings him to the concluding and main object of his sermon; the =| 

use that may be made of the event which we deplore, in orderto  ~ 
evince that ‘it has been good for us that we have been afflicted.”’ 
For this purpose, he exhorts his hearers, especially the young and 
aspiring sons of the University who were among his auditors, to 
cherish the mournful image which then filled their hearts ; to en- 

courage its permanent influence on their future lives; never to 

| + forget the extraordinary instance which they were then contem- 

plating, of the deceptive and transitory nature of youth, health, 

3 beauty, rank, power, riches, —in short, of every thing which can | 

be desired for the formation of human felicity ; and, profiting by 

such a lesson, to ‘ convert the calamity with which our country 

has been visited, into a never-failing source of joy and consolation 

to ourselves.’ 

As aserious admonition, without parade, but well formed out of 



























































| the sad occasion in which it originated, and efficiently conveyed in 
! | good composition, this sermon is creditable to the University, and 
tg to the distinguished member of it whose pen was thus employed. 
4 Art. 37. Preached at the Cathedral Church of Chester, 234 No- 
a F vember, 1817, being the Sunday after the Interment of Her 
Mel: Jate R,H. the Princess Charlotte Augusta. By George Henry 
es Law, D.D.F.R.S. and S.A. Lord Bishop of Chester. 8vo. ts. 


“A Rodwell. 

{ In an appropriate strain of solemnity, Bishop Law discourses 
on the words of his text, Job, i. 21., and displays the promising 
14 character 
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character of the Princess. From her lamented fate, he exhorts his 
hearers to learn the vanity of all earthly greatness, to contemplate 
the value of moral worth in the love and grief which that event has 
caused to be testified, and to cherish yet greater attachment to 
her afflicted family, under whom this country has enjoyed so many 
blessings. Alluding to the sympathy expressed in France on this 
occasion, the Bishop laudably observes: ‘ We hail it as a favour- 
able omen, as the commencement of a more liberal wra. Since 
the real interests of nations can never, in any but a contracted 
point of view, be placed in opposition to each other, let us indulge 
the pleasing prospect that the race of rivalry is over, and that there 
will be henceforward no other contest except that of mutual 
respect and good will.’ 


Art.38. The Dayof Tears. Preached at the Church of Allhal- 
lows Barking, Great Tower Street, 19th November, 1817, being 
the Day of Burial of the Princess Charlotte Augusta, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. H. G. White, M.A. Curate, and one of the Preachers 
at the Asylum. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 2s. Asperne. 

We understand that Mr. White is a popular preacher, and the 
statement that the present sermon has reached a sixth edition cor- 
roborates the report. A perusal of it has not rendered us less 
disposed to believe such a representation, and we have no doubt 
that, in the delivery, the discourse was found to be very impres- 
sive. It has indeed a flow of words and an earnestness of diction, 
which were likely to produce this effect: but we cannot say that 
we regard the composition as altogether in good taste. The sen- 
tences are loaded, an air of verbiage pervades the whole, and 
Mr. W. is too much inclined to general propositions and exclusive 
assertions. For example, in the commencement, he says: ‘ The 
angel of death, commissioned by the mysterious decree of Almight 
God, this day bears to the tomb the fairest and the noblest emblem 
of our mortal subjection to his power, that ever graced the triumph 
of his arm ;’ and elsewhere, (p. 16.) the Princess is called ‘ this 
august and matchless Princess, the glory of her sex.’ Yet in p. 43. 
he adds: ‘ No terms of adulatory language can give force to our 
conviction of the moral and social truth of her character: the lip 
of flattery seeks not its reward in the dust of the tomb.’ — As an 
instance of wordy profusion, he speaks in p. 10. of an ‘ unfaithful 
dereliction of duty ;’ and at pp. 25, 26. we have thirty-five lines 
without a period. The purport, however, of the sermon, is a 
proper recommendation of submission to the decrees of Provi- 
dence, (text, Job, ix. 12.) and of repentance and reformation as the 
effects of his chastisements. 


Art. 39. Delivered in the Tron Church, Giasgow, November 19. 
1817, the Day of the Funeral of H.R.H. The Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Minister of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow. 8vo. 18.6d. Longman and Co. 

. Dr. Chalmers is also a popular preacher ; and his sermon, like 
that of Mr. White, is rendered impressive by thesforce of many 
words, though not words without meaning. It is marked also by 
some peculiarities belonging to the Scotch style of preaching, and 
to 
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J12 7 CORRESPONDENCE. 


to Scotch phraseology, which may render it less acceptable on 
this than on the north side of the Tweed. It has been censured 
as a political discourse, bitter against the administration ; and it 
does in some places pronounce rather gruff denunciations on servile 
adherents of ministers, but chiefly because they are said ‘not to be 
ready to attend the ministry of Dr. C., except on state-occasions, 
when their:appearance is necessary to please the great men in power. 
So many passages, however, inculcate the most devoted loyaity, that 
the Doctor cannot be supposed wanting in this ‘‘ one thing needful.” 

Notwithstanding some coarsenesses of expression, and some omer 
objections, the sermon is a forcible illustration of the text, (Isaiah, 
xxvi. 9.) and of the lesson taught by the event which it commem- 
morates. A passage in direct allusion to this point will form a 
brief specimen : ' : : 3 

‘ Oh! how it tends to quiet the agitations of every earthly 
interest and earthly passion, when Death steps forward and demon- 
strates the littleness of them all ;— when he stamps a character of . 
such affecting insignificance on all that we are contending for ;— — 
when, as if to make known the greatness of his power in the sight 
of a whole country, he stalks in ghastly triumph over the might 
and the grandeur of its most august family, and singling out that 
member of it on whom the dearest hopes and the gayest visions of 
the people were suspended, he by one fatal and resistless blow 
sends abroad the fame of his victory and his strength, throughout 
the wide extent of an afflicted nation. He has indeed put a cruel 
and impressive mockery on all the glories of mortality.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

‘A Constant Purchaser’ might have seen, in the place to which 
he alludes, a reference to the volume of the M.R. in which the 
work in question was originally examined, and its title in course 

iven, viz. (Vol. xix. N.S. p. 542.) “‘ Geografie der Griechen und 
mer ; i.e. The Northern Geography of the Greeks and Romans. 
By Conrape Mannert. 4 Vols. 8vo. Niirnberg. 1792-1795.” 





Crito offers his assistance ‘ to sustain the popularity of the 
Monthly Review,’ in a department in which he pre-supposes a 
wacancy that does not in fact exist: but, if it did, we confess that 
wwe should not anticipate much ‘ credit and advantage’ from his co- 
operation, particularly if our printers were to follow his MS. ver- 
batim et literatim. Among other preparatives for the office to which 
-Crito. aspires, if he should ever qualify himself for it, we would advise 
him. to purchase a Spelling Book, and “ diligently to study therein,” 


The volunteer account of a certain poem on a temporary oc- 
casion is wholly inadmissible; and we would hint to the writer of 
it that such indiscreet efforts, to say no more of them, are not cal- 
culated to serve the purpose which they so evidently have in view. 


*,.* The Arpenpix to Vol. rxxxiv. of the M. R. is published 
with ‘this ber, and contains, as usual, ‘important articles in 
Foreicn LITERATURE, with the GENERAL TITLE, TABLE OF 
Contents, and Inpex for the Volume. 
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